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W orkers In order that the whole labor movement may 
Education have report on progress in educational under- 

takings which parallels the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Workers Education Bureau to be held in Boston be- 
ginning April 22, the April issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
contains accounts of work under way in various parts of the country, 
together with methods that have been developed to meet different 
situations and special needs. It is significant to note trends indicating 
that workers education is increasingly concerned with problems of 
work and shop relationships. As some of the reports disclose, workers 
education is concerning itself less with education as a use of leisure and 
more with education as a tool for better control of the problems of 
shop and work. 

This does not mean that Labor is not mindful of the culture of 
leisure but that it regards the culture of work as the prior source of 
understanding of life and the spirit of man. If the calling which occu- 
pies the major portion of man’s waking hours is made a means of 
growth and larger capacity for service, there is a greater probability 
of cultural use of leisure. It is in their use of leisure that workers 
find themselves in circles sharing in the common life of the community. 
Here the workers share in the wider interests of citizens and are heirs 
of the knowledge and culture of past generations. Educational under- 
takings in this field come properly under public initiative with special 
provisions for various groups. 

The field of industry alone is wide enough to occupy our endeavors 
for the immediate future. We are only just beginning to realize the 
number of questions upon which we need information and how inade- 
quate are all records. Our attempt to meet these problems by educa- 
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tional methods is a safeguard against revolutionary doctrines, and 
plans for any undertaking based on facts cannot go completely astray 
Because of our faith in these methods, the American Federation of 
Labor has made the Workers Education Bureau its education agency 
to help unions find how. to grapple with their educational problems. 
The record of this agency is evidence of the soundness of its work. 


The Value of [he whole educational world recently cele- 
Educators i brated the centenary of Pestalozzi, the teacher 

‘who first pointed out that education should 
be based on plans to relehse individual capacities instead of suppression 
and conformity to patterns. In the intervening years we have made 
slow and halting progregs in the application of this educational funda- 
mental. A number of lcading educators have followed the vision and 
have done much to change school incentives from compulsion to at- 
tempts to develop inter¢sts. Private experimental schools have been 
the chief agencies for decloping the necessary methods and procedures 
for use in all schools. 

As our schools increasingly subordinate prescribed informational 
requirements to the devrlopment of individual capacities, we may ex- 
pect increases in ability ty live intelligently with proportionate capacity 
to undertake the duties of living. As C. L. Bailey, of Pittsburgh, 
pointed out at the recent conference of school superintendents at Hous- 
ton, Texas, 12,000,000 yersons work at only two-thirds efficiency due 
to inadequacy of vocational training. But vocational training, im- 
portant as‘it is, is only one phase of the larger problem of helping each 
person to develop the capacity of controlling and applying his abilities 
so that the material shall serve the spirit of man. Nor does this educa- 
tional problem end with’ vocational education or school discipline. It 
is basic in all intellectual zrowth possible through meeting the problems 
of home, neighborhood life, work, community relations and citizenship. 
It is a principle that no ‘business man can afford to ignore. The suc- 
cess of management rests ultimately on ability to get groups to put 
forth their best efforts. 

The world owes much to its great teachers who have shown the 
way to realization of the important things of living. It is unpleasant to 
remember that Pestalozzi was unable to continue his experimental 
school because of dire poverty and that there was little contemporane- 
ous appreciation of the richness of his contribution to human progress. 
Would it not be well if we considered what manner of valuation we are 
giving the efforts of present-day educators who are making contribu- 
tions to the future equally potential as those Pestalozzi made one hun- 
dred years ago? 
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Cooperation—A In a notable interview published in the March 
Responsibility of W orld’s Work, Gerard Swope, president of 
Industry the General Electric Company, outlines the 

basic principles that should underlie industrial 
management. These principles reflect an industrial philosophy of un- 
usual penetration and balance. They fall into four groups: responsi- 
bility of industry to the consuming public, to its employees, to its stock- 
holders and for its own perpetuation. 

To fulfill its responsibility to the pubic, Mr. Swope holds that in- 
dustry must place service before profits. This is fundamental because 
service together with lower rates is necessary to‘hold patronage and 
good will. Under responsibility which industry holds toward em- 
ployees Mr. Swope places: first, adequate earnings; second, removal of 
worries by educating them to the service of insurance; third, helping 
them to appreciate responsibility and opportunities for home owning; 
fourth, providing the information and promoting opportunities for 
employees’ investments; and fifth, the prevention of unemployment to 
which the working out of the first four points will contribute. 

Industry owes to stockholders, in Mr. Swope’s opinion, fair, regu- 
lar and uniform returns, with the safeguard of the right to vote to all 
holders of common stock. More important than the vote, however, 
he holds the character and ability of management. And finally, he 
points out, industry must maintain itself as a going concern in order to 
continue to give the service which is its purpose. 

A very fine concept of the responsibility and capacity of industry is 
expressed in this interview if only the educational methods prescribed 
for part of the field of responsibility to wage-earners could be extended 
to all labor relations. The industry has a very definite joint responsi- 
bility for the spirit of industrial relations and the way work is done. 
Management may regard employees as a group whose interests are in 
fundamental conflict with its own; or as mere human agencies to carry 
out work orders; or as persons employed to help carry out production 
plans who can contribute of their experience to the formulation of the 
plans which constitute the day’s work. The latter concept rests on an 
understanding of reciprocal interests and responsibilities for produc- 
tion resting upon industry—workers as well as management—and car- 
ries with it reciprocal responsibility for working out joint machinery 
and methods so that each may have opportunity to give of his full 
capacity. 

The General Electric has reached that point in its development, in 
its material organization and management policies, at which future 
progress will be conditioned by its realization of a larger vision of in- 
dustry and the basic creative quality of work. Labor unions would 
welcome an opportunity to join in an effort to reach this higher plane. 
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The Senate The closing days of the sixty-ninth Congress 
Filibuster witnessed a legislative situation calculated to 

make good citizens pause to reflect upon the 
responsibility for government that ultimately rests upon them. Two 
Senators of distinction and ability refused to compromise on what each 
considered fundamental policies with regard to primary elections. The 
parliamentary exigencies due to short sessions of Congress, made pos- 
sible a deadlock on this issue which blocked action upon legislative 
measures providing funds for governmental activities and for meeting 
obligations the government had assumed. 

The session ended with pointed reiteration of the advice with which 
the Vice-President startled its opening—need for revision of Senate 
rules with emphasis on limitation of debate. This proposal, however, 
not only does not go to the root of the evil, but suggests a measure of 
doubtful wisdom. If a legislative body is to have adequate opportuni- 
* ties for deliberation, it can not be hampered by arbitrary limitations of 
discussion. A number of suggestions have been offered as remedies, but 
no one seems completely adequate. However, necessity compels us to 
find an effective proposal to prevent willful interference with legislative 
decisions by a majority without resorting to the questionable principle of 
limiting discussion arbitrarily. 


National Because the assertion was repeatedly made 
Crime that crimes and acts of violence of all kinds 
Commission have greatly increased the National Crime 


Commission was created to investigate this 
statement, the causes of crime, and the alleged slowness of our courts 
of justice, as well as to arouse public opinion throughout the country to 
the urgent need of reform in criminal procedure. 

Many statistics have been gathered and a few tentative recommen- 
dations for remedies have already been drafted. Among the proposals 
is one to overhaul and redraft the criminal codes of several states in 
order to eliminate archaic and ineffective methods. Particular empha- 
sis is placed on the proposal to authorize the meting out of life sentences 
in the cases of old offenders, usually the fourth recurrence. Another 
important recommendation is to make more stringent the laws govern- 
ing the sale and possession of firearms. 

Voluntary commissions and committees have been authorized in 
some states and efforts are still being made to extend the number of co- 
operating groups. On the National Crime Commission, labor is rep- 
resented by Mr. Hugh Frayne; Mr. A. W. Kerr, attorney for the 
United Mine Workers of America, represents labor upon the Illinois 
Survey Committee. 
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As labor can be of valuable assistance in this work, wherever com- 
mittees are being organized central labor groups should urge represen- 
tation for labor on whatever agency is undertaking the work. Quite 
apart from the technical side of this inquiry, and of at least equal im- 
portance in reducing crime, is consideration of the conditions and in- 
fluences that induce individuals to take wrong steps. These things 
lead us deep into the currents of human thought and action as well as 
the social agencies influencing opinion. No one can be untroubled by 
the almost daily reports of murder and suicide among student groups, 
while our sensational press carries subtle suggestion in its flaming 
headlines. 

There is obvious need of restoring contacts with steadying re- 
ligious forces and keeping open the lines along which spiritual power 
may send its lifting, regenerating currents. 


Woodrow Wilson A most effective way of perpetuating the 
Prize Essay Contest idealism which Woodrow Wilson left as a 

heritage to this country is the- proposed 
for a prize essay contest by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

Two awards of $25,000 each are offered, one to the young man 
and the other to the young woman between the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty-five, writing the best essay not to exceed 2500 words apprais- 
ing the ideals, standards and principles of Woodrow Wilson as under- 
stood by the writer. The subject limitation excludes political bias or 
partisan discussion. 

To open the contest to the people in all sections equally, the Foun- 
dation has published in three volumes the speeches and writings in 
which Woodrow Wilson set forth his ideals. 

Mr. Wilson brought to the presidency the rich culture of years of 
study and research in the fields of history and political science. His 
vision of the possibilities of group life widened as he advanced to posi- 
tions which made possible focus of wider areas and deeper forces. 
His steady development of mind and vision find expression in the lucid 
characteristic diction which was a priceless gift. That of which he 
thought men capable he put into these writings and his standards for 
human life were the inspiration of a great world crisis. No one can 
submit his mind to the discipline preliminary to writing an essay for 
submission to the contest without learning more of the idealism which 
may guide nations and to which they may approach. Though inspired 
by the vision of a great prophet Woodrow Wilson ever maintained the 
simplicity of the true teacher. It would be a matter of great gratifica- 
tion if labor men and women would enter this contest. This office will 
gladly give all legitimate help to those wishing to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 
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Fur Workers There can be no compromise between two 
Make Choice opposing philosophies when one aggressively 
proposes the destruction of all institutions 
founded upon the other. Communism is not only at variance with 
everything which trade unions advocate, but it seeks their overthrow 
as a step in realization of its own program. Wherever communism 
gets a foothold in unions it is necessary to take drastic action as against 
a virulent disease. So, when the communists began their work of dis- 
ruption and disintegration among the fur workers, at the request of 
the Fur Workers Union the American Federation of Labor made 
an investigation and found evidence of uncleanness and predatory meth- 
ods. Because of the conditions disclosed, it was necessary to accept 
the responsibility for elimination of the evils and menace to trade 
unions. Accordingly under the supervision of the A. F. of L. the trade 
union group within the fur workers are purging their unions. The 
clean-cut choice has been offered all fur workers of membership in fur 
workers unions governed according to trade union principles as advo- 
cated by the A. F. of L. or exclusion from our movement with full op- 
portunity to follow their beliefs in company with like-thinking persons. 
Trade unions want no dealings with communists. Communists 
have no interest in the betterment of wage earners. They seek only the 
overthrow of the “present system’’— including trade unions. They find 
opportunities in discontent and existing wrongs. The elimination of 
such opportunities would do much to restrict their activities. It would 
be well for both unions and industries to remember that the best defense 
against communism is constructive development. 


“Cooperation “Perhaps it should be recalled right at the 
Requisite to start that good time study has never been con- 
Satisfactory ducted outside the workers’ knowledge and 
Results” consent and that the cooperation of the par- 

ticular individual being studied is requisite to 
satisfactory results.” ‘This keynote sentence in a paper recently read 
by the President of the Taylor Society indicates how the leaders in 
the movement for scientific management relate the worker to plans 
for better production. 

The paper was a report on a recent investigation of production 
standards undertaken for the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. The 
time studies were undertaken as a production problem and not as a 
means to wage determination. The union was an integral factor in the 
undertaking, jointly responsible with the employers. 

Mr. Morris L. Cooke, who directed the study and reported to 
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the Taylor Society, made a notable contribution to these discussions of 
the Society on principles of labor relations, which began with the in- 
sistence of Robert S. Valentine upon “consent.” The principle of con- 
sent is that upon which trade unions rest. Organized labor realizes 
that improvements in technique, better methods of providing materials. 
and all things that contribute to efficiency are matters which affect their 
interests and welfare. We are therefore interested in furthering such 
undertakings when based upon the principle of cooperation as enunci- 
ated above. The basis upon which the Cleveland investigations were 
conducted made possible cooperation and satisfactory results. 


Miners The failure of the Joint Conference of Oper- 

ators and Miners to reach an agreement at 
their meeting at Miami, Florida, beginning February 10, means that 
a stoppage of work in the mines of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, on April 1st is probable. The contract expires on 
March 31st, and unless it is renewed before that date there will be 
no working agreement existing between the bituminous coal operators 


and miners of the Central Competitive Field. This situation is un- 
fortunate and regrettable. While those acquainted with the situation 
prevailing in the bituminous coal industry realized the great difficulties 
which would be encountered during negotiations for a new agreement, 
they entertained the hope that some basis of accommodation would 
be found and an agreement reached. 

The one ray of light coming out of the Miarni conference is to be 
found in the suggestion offered by the United Mine Workers that a 
representative committee be created for the purpose of investigation 
and recommendation regarding efficiency and the regulation of em- 
ployment. Through such a representative committee a study of the 
situation could be made with a view to finding a remedy for the ills 
with which the bituminous coal industry is afflicted. There is great 
need of such action because there is no truth more potent than an eco- 
nomic truth and there is no law more inexorable than an economic law. 
The economic truths and the economic laws pertaining to the bitumin- 
ous industry should be faced and studied in a sincere and honest way by 
a representative committee such as was suggested by the United Mine 
Workers at Miami. 

Coal operators should see the virtue of such a proposition. They 
ought to realize that the prosperity of the bituminous coal industry 
can not rest upon low wages, cut-throat competition and low living 
standards. The situation calls for the adoption of a wise and con- 
structive policy and the facing of facts as they are found to exist. 
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Accident Prevention The latest extensive study of safety showed 

that while accidents had decreased in terms of 
production units, they had increased in terms of man-hours exposure. 
Under our machinized production, wage-earners are in greater danger 
of injury than previously. This is an important finding that dispels 
contentment with accident prevention methods expressed in terms of 
production. 

In cheering contrast to this sorry revelation is the record of a fac- 
tory which, with three thousand men employed during the year, or a 
period of 8,000,000 man-hours, did not have a single accident. An- 
other factory with two hundred and fifty employees has had only one 
accident, and that a minor one, in seven years. 

Accidents do not decrease in frequency and gravity except as a re- 
sult of definite planning and effort. Both managements and workers 
have to be convinced that safety methods and devices are good business. 
Accident prevention is something in which both groups have a real 
mutual interest and for the accomplishment of which cooperation is 
essential. 

It has often proved difficult to get workers to follow safe practices 
which interfere with earnings and this phase of the problem should be 
carefully considered in working out accident prevention plans. The 


principle of mutuality must be scrupulously observed in spirit and in 
form in order to develop the kind of cooperation that will bring real 
safety. The mechanics of safety are of little avail without intelligent 
desire and effort for safety. To this end the trade union can make a 
real contribution. 





“The modern public library is the most universal of public servants—an 
institution created by the citizens of the community for the advancement 
of learning. The success of the public library depends on its ability to 
place in the hands of all those who are seeking knowledge and education 
books of a readable and understandable nature. I have examined with 
care the successive books and pamphlets which have been issued by the 
Workers Education Bureau of America during the past six years, and I 
regard these publications as distinct achievements in the popularization 
of knowledge. The Bureau is doing for the great body of American 
wage-earners, who constitute much the largest number of users of our 
public libraries, a unique service in the preparation and publication of 
books which are at once simple, brief, well written and inexpensive. 
Public libraries find many of these volumes a valuable supplement to 
the series of Reading with a Purpose courses which have been published 
by the American Library Association. I am glad to commend the publi- 
cations of the Workers Education Bureau.” 

Cuar.es F. D. Betpen, 
Librarian, Boston Public Library. 














FIFTH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 
OF AMERICA 


SPENCER MILLER, JR., 
Secretary 


N April twenty-second, 1927, 
the Fifth National and the 
Second Biennial Convention 

of the Workers Education Bureau of 
America will meet in the city of 
Boston. The place of meeting will be 
the Boston Public Library, which has 
become one of the most notable 
agencies of public education in that 
city and a worthy example to public 
libraries about the country. It is per- 
haps worth noting that this is prob- 
ably the first time that working peo- 
ple have made of this library a con- 
vention center; certainly it is the first 
time that the Bureau has used a pub- 
lic agency for its national conference. 
But there is always a first time in his- 
tory, and Boston and its environs have 
contributed to the list of “first times 
in American history.” 

The convention of the Bureau will 
be an occasion for national review and 
approval of the character and extent 
of the Workers’ Education move- 
ment throughout the country. Past 
achievements, present policies and 
future prospects are the broad general 
questions which will be considered. 

The record of the past two years 
of the Bureau's activity has been full 
of events the significance of which it 
is not altogether easy to appraise. 


First of all there has been a closer 
unity with the educational program 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Two conventions of the Federation 
lie between the national convention 
of the Bureau in Philadelphia in 
April, 1925, and the meeting that is 
to take place in Boston on April 22 
to 24, following Easter. Both of 
these conventions of the Federation 
at Atlantic City and Detroit have re- 
viewed the service of the Bureau and 
its relation to the educational needs 
of the worker and have passed upon 
the character of that service. At 
Atlantic City, President Green ad- 
dressed the convention in words which 
already have merited frequent repe- 
tition— 

“I regard the work of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau as highly im- 
portant. We must rely upon educa- 
tion in a very large measure for the 
advancement and development of 
our great movement. We must, 
through education, carry the message 
of organized labor. It must be car- 
ried through a Department of Edu- 
cation under the control, guidance, 
and authority of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. This department 
might be regarded as an arm of our 
great movement, and we want to 
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make that arm strong, we want to 
strengthen it through the affiliation of 
all national and international bodies 
in the Workers Education Bureau.” 

In his address to the Detroit con- 
vention, President Green reafirmed 
his estimate of the Bureau: 

“T appreciate, as you must appre- 
ciate, what a strong arm this Work- 
ers Education Bureau is to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The de- 
velopment of adult study classes, the 
work that is being done in local 
unions, much of it unnoticed and some 
of it unknown, is of tremendous 
value. Through this Bureau we have 
brought to working men and women a 
new vision of life, and have enabled 
them to live as they never lived be- 
fore.” 

The reports and recommendations 
by both the Detroit and Atlantic 
City conventions on workers’ edu- 
cation were in the pitch set by Presi- 
dent Green himself. The details of 
those recommendations have already 
been the subject of due consideration 
in the pages of this magazine. Suf- 
fice it to say that, as a measure of 
complete support of the service of the 
Bureau, the increase of the per capita 
tax to one cent per member, with a 
minimum and a maximum figure, at 
the Detroit convention, stands as a 
notable achievement in the record of 
the past two years. 

In the second place, the first sys- 
tematic program of research into the 
problems of workers’ education has 
been begun during the past two years. 
In 1925, a project in cooperative re- 
search was authorized to consider 
some of the social and economic ef- 
fects of the wider use of electricity. 
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Under the direction of Morris L. 
Cooke and the Department of Social 
Economy and Industrial Research of 
Bryn Mawr College, a bibliography 
on this subject was prepared and 
published by the Bureau through its 
press. In October, 1926, a Research 
Department was established at the 
headquarters of the Bureau under the 
direction of Eduard C. Lindeman, 
who himself began life as a working 
man, to make systematic studies of 
such matters as courses of study and 
curricula of workers’ classes in this 
country and in Europe, trade union 
committees and conventions, text- 
books, costs of workers’ education, 
teacher-training for workers’ classes, 
personality traits of successful teach- 
ers, et cetera. Ina word, the purpose 
of this new activity of the Bureau is 
to attack in a scientific manner those 
problems upon whose solution the 
permanence of the Workers’ Educa- 
tion movement depends. 

In the third place, there has been 
an expansion of the publication pro- 
gram of the Bureau as a result of an 
unconditional gift ‘received during 
1926 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Workers Education Bureau 
Press has been incorporated under the 
laws of New York and several new 
series added to the rapidly growing 
list of titles, including a Research, 
Organization, and Industrial Series. 
Thirty-five titles have appeared thus 
far and a dozen more will appear dur- 
ing the current year on subjects as 
varied as “The Economic History of 
the United States” and “Old Age 
Pensions.” 

In the fourth place, the Bureau has 
carried on an active service in assist- 
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ing labor groups in starting study 
classes, summer schools and institutes 
in different parts of the country. The 
assistance to a single industrial center 
will suffice to indicate the nature of 
the educational service of the Bureau: 
Shortly after the termination of the 
textile strike in Passaic, New Jersey, 
the problem of education for the tex- 
tile workers was considered a problem 
of primary interest by the officials of 
the United Textile Workers Union. 
They sought the advice of the Bureau, 
and the result was their authorization 
of a survey of the educational needs 
of these workers. This survey was 
made under the direction of the Bu- 
reau, a program was agreed upon, 
and an educational director assigned 
to Passaic by the Bureau to develop 
this program under the general aus- 
pices of the Textile Workers’ Union. 
While it is quite too early to make any 
appraisal of the success of this under- 
taking, it is the deliberate judgment 
of those who understand this situa- 
tion that the program as outlined is 
of a most constructive character. 

In the fifth place, there has been 
a conspicuous effort to make the 
Workers’ Education Quarterly a more 
distinctive journal of interpretation of 
the purposes, methods and content of 
workers’ education. Through the 
book review, news and lecture service 
of the Bureau, an attempt has been 
made to reach the constituency with 
material which is at once interesting 
and pertinent. 

Finally, the Bureau through its of- 
ficial delegate, Mr. Thomas E. Burke, 
participated in the preliminary con- 
ference on adult education held in 
Denmark during the summer of 1926 
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and shared in shaping its plan for a 
world conference to be held in 1928. 

These first accomplishments rep- 
resent, in broad outline, some of the 
major activities of the Bureau which 
will be considered in review by the 
delegates at the Fifth National Con- 
vention. The present policy which 
has been winnowed out of the experi- 
ence of the past six years may be sum- 
marized as follows: to encourage in- 
quiry that is free and impartial; to 
promote education and not propa- 
ganda; to assure control that is dem- 
ocratic; to accept funds that are un- 
conditioned; to recommend teaching 
that is cooperative and discussion that 
is realistic; to undertake research that 
is fruitful; to publish books and 
pamphlets that are interpretative of 
our modern world; and, finally, to 
rest the whole program of adult work- 
ers’ education on a voluntary basis. 
By these policies the Bureau may be 
judged; upon these principles it hopes 
to grow. 

“Workers’ education has finished 
its first lap,” we wrote some time ago. 
“It has, fortunately, developed slowly 
but it has now reached the point of 
acceptance; necessity for fighting a de- 
fensive battle no longer exists. But 
the next step is much more difficult; 
it is much easier to initiate a move- 
ment than it is to provide a satisfac- 
tory basis for its continuance. Hence- 
forth advocates of workers’ educa- 
tion will need to furnish something 
more than enthusiasm and good will. 
The Workers Education Bureau is 
conscious of the next phase of the 
movement and its new research pro- 
gram is one attempt to serve the com- 
ing need.” 
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SKY-SCRAPER- 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY THORNTON OAKLEY 
——— (i) oe 


SKY-SCRAPER is building in the city. Gaunt it rises 
from the street, intricacies of scarlet steel. Pneumatic 
hammers roar. Far up amidst the networks of the girders 
flicker sparks of light as red-hot rivets are tossed from man to man. 
You may go up if you will. A word to the superintendent and an 
elevator lifts you cloudward. You step off upon a dizzy height. The wind 
howls, hurls you against an I-beam. The steel stands firm; all else appears 
to whirl within a boundless bubble. The drop to earth seems bottomless. 
Above swirl vapors, while on every side yawn chasms, with here and there 
a gleam of sunlight, a glimpse of the myriad windows of the city. The 
hammers now are deafening. Among the cables, beams, men climb like 
spiders, balancing on giddy ledges, swaying over space, leaning on the 
wind. The superintendent is at your elbow. His mouth close to your 
oon, in shouts. Above the wind and hammers his words may scarce be 
eard. 
**Not used to itP Hold tight! See that man throwing the rivet? 
He’s Michaelsen. I give him the tough work when the wind is really 
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blowing. This is just a breeze! Bad days the wind will catch you sud- 
den, the bar you’re on will give a shake and off you'll go! Michaelsen 
was once a sailor-man. Says looking down reminds him of the yardarms 
and the way he used to hang above the sea, but I tell him it would not do 
to take a dive! ”’ 

As the superintendent has been shouting, your imagination has been 
taking wing. Accustomed now to your position by the I-beam, your 
thoughts no longer dwell upon your personal danger; are leaping free 
amidst the romance of these lives among the clouds. The wind, the roar, 
the skies, the chasms, the men among the nets of steel, all blend in one 
vast harmony of purpose. ‘‘ Toil on! toil on!” your heart cries out, “toil 
on, thou riveters! Fling your pinnacles of steel yet higher, ever higher! 
What if death threaten, a mere inch of metal lie ’twixt you and the abyss! 
Master matter! Scorn the shadows of the depths! Rear your towers, 
cities! Lift to the sky your mighty walls to house the marts of human- 
kind! With spires, domes, with cloud-capped castles turn eyes and hearts 
toward heaven! Thus, thus serve man, for in the dazzling blue of space will 
man cast off his chains of earth and, soaring free, behold revealed the mys- 
tery of his Destiny! ”’ 


Copyrighted 1927, American Federationist. 





GETTING GOOD DISCUSSION IN THE 
UNION MEETING 


ALFRED D. SHEFFIELD 


On the Staff of “The Inquiry” 


T HAS been remarked that in a 
democracy people get the sort of 
government they deserve. If it 

is badly run, that is because they 
haven’t used the ample powers in 
their own hands to run it well. This 
idea makes the success of democratic 
methods seem to turn on people’s 
sense of duty. In fact, however, it 


turns quite as much on their grasp of 
technique. 


Where people are called 
on to face a situation collectively, 
they need to have ways of getting to- 
gether and thinking together that 
will respect the conditions under 
which they can think at their best. 
A good deal of the faulty working of 
democracy—especially in our popu- 
lar government—is due to the fact 
that it works in traditionary forms 
that were set up long before any sci- 
entific study had been made of the 
processes of thought and emotion that 
develop in large controversial situa- 
tions. Today we have the begin- 
nings of this sort of study, and it 
promises well for democracy that 
leaders of organized labor are seek- 
ing to turn this study to account in 
developing procedures in labor meet- 
ings that will prove socially sound 
and fruitful. 

The local trade union is a favor- 
able type of self-governing body 
within which to test out improve- 
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ments in deliberative methods. It 
is small enough to have its workings 
observable and manageable by its 
own members, where other types of 
self-governing unit—a town, for ex- 
ample—are so large and complex 
that the citizen-member feels himself 
trying vainly to influence a process 
involving factors beyond his knowl- 
edge and control. The union also 
is close enough to its members’ in- 
terests to make them really care 
about its working. The industrial 
citizen in a trade union can not, like 
the average political citizen, merely 
cast a vote at election time and then 
forget his government. He gets fre- 
quent reminders from the industrial 
situation that his personal fortunes 
as a wage earner are affected by what 
goes on in his union, and that it is 
worth his while to attend meetings 
and take part. 

If, now, we are to study how the 
union meeting, with its average mem- 
bers in attendance, is to get good 
discussion as a deliberative group, 
we ought to make it emphatically 
clear that we are not seeking some 
Butterick pattern of procedure, to 
which every meeting shall have its 
program cut. The meetings of a 
trade union local often have other, 
and equally legitimate functions be- 
sides that of “deliberating.” Some- 
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times the meeting resembles a class 
listening to a lecture—as where its 
business agent or some national off- 
cer explains the current trade con- 
ditions. Sometimes the meeting re- 
sembles a club enjoying a get-to- 
gether. This is an important func- 
tion and should perhaps be made 
more of—especially at times when 
the business program is light. Some- 
times the local becomes almost a 
“camp meeting,” as in strike times, 
when the important thing is to keep 
up the morale of members under the 
strain of sacrifice and hopes de- 
ferred. Obviously the group pat- 


terns of class, club, and camp-meet- 
ing require procedures quite differ- 
ent from that of a committee—which 
is the pattern of a deliberative group. 
Our present concern is with the last. 
We seek ways to stimulate good dis- 


cussion from local members sitting 
(in effect) as a committee of the 
whole. 

Looking at the union meeting as 
it takes an issue up, let us ask, Just 
what in a discussion makes it good 
or poor? An off-hand answer might 
be: “All-round good thinking so ex- 
pressed as to leave all-round good 
feeling.” This, however, is too 
vague. Put more definitely it marks 
out two features in any successful 
discussion: namely, (1) a process of 
thought in the group by which each 
member grows; and (2) a decision 
to which minority members have 
found some satisfying adjustment. 

The first of these desired features 
has an “uplifty’” sound and may 
strike the trade unionist as hardly 
representing any conscious desire in 
the crowd he knows. For all that it 
is likely to show itself in their atti- 
tude towards the union discussions as 
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time goes on. Question a member 
as he comes out of a meeting really 
exhilarated, and you will find that 
what has happened leaves him with a 
sense of having put his mental pow- 
ers to use, and by the give-and-take 
of facts and views of having widened 
his social outlook. That is what it 
means to be “growing.” It means 
that one’s part in discussion makes 
one more of a person. Where union 
meetings fail to do this, you find 
members who feel themselves to have 
outgrown the talk they hear at their 
local. 

The essential condition for this 
thought-widening through discussion 
is that everybody shall get into it. 
Not that everybody shall talk— 
which may be impossible—but that 
each distinct point of view and stake 
in the matter shall have spokesmen, 
and that members shall show them- 
selves reacting responsibly to the 
whole situation, not merely register- 
ing a passive assent to proposals. 

The second feature of worth-while 
discussion is one that marks the dif- 
ference between discussing and de- 
bating. A debate is expected to end 
in a count of votes, with a winning 
and a losing side. It is a peaceable 
substitute for fighting—people hav- 
ing found it socially less expensive to 
count heads than to break heads. 
But a decision by a majority win is 
not good enough for a trade union. 
It wants its members united, and peo- 
ple are not effectively united to carry 
a decision out where you have a mi- 
nority feeling that their desires have 
been merely overridden by force of 
numbers. Good discussion, there- 
fore, keeps the speakers in a mood 
of conferring. It so manages the 
interplay of minds as to induce fresh 
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looks at the situation by which the 
disputants, step by step, find ways to 
change it that give each what he es- 
sentially wants. 

The condition for such a mood is 
that we devise procedures by which 
people can have their views and 
wishes questioned without feeling 
that they have been attacked. Here 
is where method counts. You do not 
get men to open their minds for 
fresh looks at their own and others’ 
purposes simply by calling upon them 
to be open-minded or by blaming 
them for prejudice and rancor. You 
must have some technique for the 
dispute that will keep it a real con- 
ference. Otherwise it will turn into 
either a parliamentary cake-walk or 
a cock-pit of personalities. 

With these desired features and 
conditions in mind, what specific steps 


can be taken to get better discussion 


in the union local? Where the local 
is large, the first step must be a bold 
one—namely, to divide the body up, 
for purposes of conference, into 
smaller groups, making each group 
(so far as possible) a sort of minia- 
ture cross-section of the whole mem- 
bership—that is, by having within it 
people who represent all the points 
of view towards the matter under 
discussion. The reasons for doing 
this are obviously: (1) to give op- 
portunity for full participation; (2) 
to set opponents to talking face to 
face with one another instead of 
bunching into crowd-minded factions. 
In this way there are drawn into the 
discussion a number of good think- 
ers who are temperamentally averse 
to taking part in large contentious 
debates. After these sectional groups 
have threshed a matter out in the 
frank and informal way that is thus 
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made possible, they can of course 
come together in a session of the 
whole, to which the results of the 
discussions will be reported for 
formal action. 

A second step—if we really mean 
business—will be to insist on seating 
the members as conferees and not as 
auditors. The usual arrangement of 
seats marshals the members in a 
solid phalanx facing the presiding 
officer. That is a proper formation 
for receiving a lecture or for offer- 
ing “sales resistance” to a partisan 
plea. It is a very poor formation 
for the job of thinking together— 
which is the heart of a discussion ex- 
perience. The stage is properly set 
for discussion when the members are 
seated in rows arranged on a 
V-shaped or semicircular plan, so 
that they face one another with an 
expectation of easy give-and-take. 

A third step has to do with pro- 
cedure. In our traditional parlia- 
mentary practice the speaking starts 
with the offering of a motion. Psy- 
chologically that is.exactly the wrong 
way to start people conferring. The 
essence of conferring is to make a 
social approach to a problem by get- 
ting all the parties to it to look at 
it questioningly, each being dis- 
posed to accept some change in his 
present view so long as the others 
are too. A motion represents a per- 
sonal approach to the problem, so 
far as the thinking goes. What it 
offers is a proposed solution—one 
that somebody has thought out by 
himself and to which he now seeks to 
win the meeting’s assent. Its im- 
mediate effect is to line the speakers 
up on two sides, saying respectively 
yes and no to the proposal. Instead 
of moving from a fresh inspection 
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of the situation, through a coopera- 
tive analysis of its difficulty, to a 
comparison of suggested ways out, 
the group is set to attacking and de- 
fending the end results of one man’s 
thinking. The worst of this sort of 
start is that each speaker, having 
taken sides, can not easily change his 
view without seeming to back down, 
so that the group loses altogether 
the considering state of mind to- 
wards its problem. 

This mistake, of starting with a 
prepared solution, is apt to occur 
where the issue comes before the 
meeting in the form of a report by a 
special committee. A cigar makers’ 
local recently had to face the prob- 
lem of machine manufacture which 
their employers were proposing to in- 
troduce. Their discussion of the mat- 
ter was staged by a committee report 
which recommended a refusal to com- 
ply. This of course meant that the 
committee had not only discharged 
their proper function, which was to 
prepare the question for the meeting, 
by sifting the facts and clarifying the 
contentions, but had gone on to pro-¢ 
pose a course of action—which rep- 
resented merely their own closet so- 
lution of a matter on which every- 
body would have to act. Its effect 
was to set off a heated debate for 
and against the committee view—a 
disrupting ‘wrangle over what was 
properly a case for social engineer- 
ing. 

A fourth step towards the assur- 
ing of good discussion is to have cer- 
tain members trained to act as dis- 
cussion leaders. To suggest this is not 
to discredit the present leadership of 
trade union meetings. For certain 
kinds of program the type of chair- 
man displayed by a forceful and re- 
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spected union president is appropri- 
ate and effective. But for discussion 
you need something more than a dig- 
nified and fair-minded “moderator” 
who knows the “rules of order.” 
You need a social technician. A 
problem that comes before a trade 
union is always immersed in a “situa- 
tion,” and people inevitably react to 
the situation with their whole person- 
alities, not simply to the problem 
with their intellects. The present 
writer once sat in with a central la- 
bor body that was discussing the 
question of admitting members of 
seceding or dual unions into workers’ 
study classes under A. F. of L. aus- 
pices. The problem was whether 
such a contact with “seceders” would 
compass the desirable ends of mak- 
ing the study classes reach more 
wage earners, perhaps also of af- 
fording steps towards some future 
mediation, without compromising the 
union stand against secessionism. 
But this problem was part of a situa- 
tion then existing in the labor move- 
ment. As one listened to the speak- 
ers, one realized what an undertow 
of cross-purposes, ambitions, loyalties, 
blame-and-defense reactions, and clan- 
nish habits and prejudices were com- 
plicating the states of mind which peo- 
ple brought from their experiences 
around this issue. It meant that you 
could not entrust the dispute to a 
parliamentarian, who would merely 
“recognize” such speakers as sprang 
to their feet, and get any real analy- 
sis out of what was said. You needed 
a leader with an almost clinical skill 
in drawing people out, in putting 
questions without exploding preju- 
dices, and in keeping the talk really 
expressive of a group-thinking pro- 
cess. 
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The future of discussion is prob- 
ably at stake in this matter of lead- 
ership. Democratic procedures will 
be discredited if we keep on in our 
easy-going ways of convening meet- 
ings, setting up umpire-chairmen, and 
letting talk take its course. This is 
not because the disputants are ig- 
norant—as the critics of democracy 
usually complain. It is because most 
people, including the most educated, 
are emotionally illiterate. They 
don’t know the meaning of their own 
feelings, and let their talk uncon- 
sciously convey not their best con- 
sidered views and purposes, but up- 
surging gusts of pride and pique. Any 
group in dispute, therefore, should 
have someone present who is specially 
charged to keep the members apprised 
of what is really happening as the 
discussion moves on. 


The present writer is well aware 
that to many readers what he has 
here suggested will seem to overtax 
people’s willingness to take the nec- 


essary pains. It may seem to expect 
that technique can do away with con- 
flict. This objection, however, con- 
fuses the important distinction be- 
tween a conflict and a fight. True 
conflict, as recent writers point out, 
is a state of seemingly incompatible 
attitudes and purposes. Fighting is 
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one way of acting in a conflict situa- 
tion—a socially wasteful and usually 
futile way. Discussion does not ex- 
pect to avert conflicts, which may 
arise from valuable differences in 
personality and outlook. It does ex- 
pect to avert fighting, by invoking 
a group technique for getting differ- 
ences fruitfully adjusted. 

Our general unreadiness to take 
pains in matters of group conduct and 
relationships is due to the fact (re- 
marked by Harrison Elliott) that in 
our social thinking we still belong to 
a pre-scientific era. In all our think- 
ing about physical processes we ex- 
pect to find assignable causes for 
given effects, and when we desire 
specific effects we take the pains to 
set the conditions by which those ef- 
fects can appear. But when we think 
about processes of group action and 
feeling we seem to imagine that a 
meeting may drift into conditions fit 
only for emotional turmoil, and yet 
that by some wishful magic people 
will still be cooperative and reason- 
able. The labor movement, let us 
hope, will show the rest of us a more 
responsible attitude towards group 
behavior. It is accustomed to trust 
not in benign providences, but in 
good team-work by self-determining 
personalities. 


APRIL 


April is a singing month 
With music small and sweet; 
With raindrops in its tiny hands 

And gold about its feet. 


DororHy BUNKER. 





EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS AND 
TRADE UNIONS 


MAry VAN KLEECK 


Director, Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


trade unionists how wage 

earners suffer from unem- 
ployment. Even in organized indus- 
tries, with comparatively high wage 
rates, slack seasons come with part 
time or no work, and the total weekly 
wage shrinks to a figure below the 
cost of living. Moreover, at inter- 
vals a widespread depression creates 
abnormal unemployment. Concern- 


N* ONE knows better than 


ing both these causes of forced idle- 


ness—seasonal slumps and_ hard 
times—even trade unionists have 
been inclined to say, “It can’t be 
helped.”” But economists and statis- 
ticians are beginning to be more hope- 
ful. They say that if we first use 
a measuring rod to find out how 
much unemployment we have, and 
what conditions in business preceded 
it, business men and bankers may be 
able to change conditions and thus 
prevent some of the fluctuations. 
They are asking the aid of the trade 
unions now in extending the present 
plan for monthly statistics of employ- 
ment collected by state and federal 
bureaus of labor statistics. 

In the closing session of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment 
in 1921, Samuel Gompers advocated 
reports on the state of employment, 
which should be as promptly avail- 
able for every man to read as reports 
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on the state of the weather. He 
might have added that we can not 
control the weather. We must 
merely prepare for its worst behav- 
ior. But it is not unreasonable to 
believe that we shall be able, more 
or less, to control unemployment. 
The President’s Conference itself 
brought in a report urging more ade- 
quate statistics as an indispensable 
aid to control. 

To go more deeply into the causes 
of hard times than was possible for 
the President’s Conference, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, appointed a Committee on 
Business Cycles and Unemployment 
under the chairmanship of Owen D. 
Young. The American Federation 
of Labor was ably represented on 
that committee by Matthew Woll. 
In a foreword to its report, Mr. 
Hoover summed up the committee’s 
findings in these words: 

“The report does not suggest pana- 
ceas or economic revolution, but 
seeks to drive home the fact that the 
enlargement of judgment in individ- 
ual business men as to the trend of 
business, and consequent widened 
vision as to approaching dangers, 
will greatly contribute to stability; 
and that the necessary information 
upon which such judgments can be 
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based must be systematically re- 
cruited and distributed. 

“The investigation shows that 
many firms have pursued such policies 
and have come through the recent 
period of business disaster with suc- 
cess and stability, and that ignorance 
of determinable facts accounts for the 
disasters to many others. 

“The whole problem belongs to a 
vast category of issues, which we 
must, as a nation, confront in the 
elimination of waste if we are to 
maintain and increase our high stand- 
ards of living. No waste is greater 
than unemployment; no suffering is 
keener or more fraught with despair 
than that due to inability by those 
who wish to work to get jobs.” 

Again, the Committee on Business 
Cycles recommended better statistics, 
because, as the foregoing statement 
of Mr. Hoover says, if the judgment 
of business men, as to the trend of 
business, is to be accurate, the nec- 
essary information (including statis- 
tics of employment) “upon which 
such judgments can be based must be 
systematically recruited and distrib- 
uted.” 

To assist in carrying out this rec- 
ommendation, the American Statis- 
tical Association appointed a Com- 
mittee on Employment Statistics. 
The members were practical. They 
were experienced in handling employ- 
ment statistics. Some were employed 
in state or federal bureaus of labor 
statistics, where their jobs were to 
get the facts from employing con- 
cerns and to publish them for the 
enlightenment of business men, labor 
leaders and others interested. The 
federal bureaus thus _ represented 
were the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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the Bureau of Agricultural Econom. 
ics of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
which is now in the Department of 
Commerce. The state bureaus hav- 
ing members in the committee in- 
cluded those of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
New York, Massachusetts, Califor- 
nia and Pennsylvania. Moreover, 
the committee was fortunate in hav- 
ing in its ranks the Dominion Statis- 
tician of Canada, and also the Cana- 
dian Deputy Minister of Labor. 
Other members of the committee 
were employed in banks, or in busi- 
ness bureaus in universities, where 
their job was to tell people what 
these statistics meant. 

After three years of work the 
committee has issued its report—a 
book published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, with the title, Employ- 
ment Statistics for the United States. 
It sets forth standard practice for 
the collection of employment. sta- 
tistics, and urges a nation-wide 
scheme through the cooperation of 
state and federal bureaus. The 
plan is not new. It is an extension 
of the plan now in operation for 
manufacturing industries in seven 
states, with the Federal Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as the coordinator. 
The states now included are New 
York, Wisconsin, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, California and New 
Jersey. In addition, employment 
statistics are collected in lowa, Penn- 
sylvania and Oklahoma, but not yet 
in accordance with the plan of coop- 
eration recommended by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The plan provides that a repre- 
sentative number of employing estab- 
lishments be asked to report monthly 
the answers to the following two 
questions: (1) total number on the 
pay roll, in the pay roll period includ- 
ing the fifteenth of the month; (2) 
total wages paid in the same pay roll 
period. The report is to be made in 
the first instance to the State Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and the informa- 
tion for a representative number of 
firms in each industry transmitted by 
the State Bureau to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in Washing- 
ton, which combines the figures for 
given industries in all states and 
publishes them monthly. The Fed- 
eral Bureau also receives statistics of 
employment and earnings from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the railroads, and, according to 


the plan, it would also be the center 
for publishing information on em- 
ployment in mines if collected by the 
Bureau of Mines, and for farms 
when collected by the Department of 


Agriculture. It may be noted, par- 
enthetically, that the Department of 
Agriculture is experimenting in the 
collection of these statistics, but has 
not yet evolved a final plan. 

The committee recommends that 
these facts be secured for the follow- 
ing industries: (1) manufacturing in 
its main industrial divisions; (2) 
mining and quarrying; (3) communi- 
cation; (4) building construction; 
(5) wholesale trade; (6) retail 
trade; (7) logging and lumber work; 
(8) agriculture. It urges that the 
published reports show the facts for 
each of these main divisions and also 
separately for the trades and subdi- 
visions included in them. 
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The plan recommended has 
already -had the test of experience. 
At the time of widespread unem- 
ployment in 1914-15, Mayor Mit- 
chel’s Committee on Unemployment 
in New York City faced a situation 
in which it was uninformed about the 
extent of the problem before it. To 
remedy the difficulty, with the advice 
of Leonard W. Hatch, of the New 
York State Department of Labor 
(now director of its Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Information), the commit- 
tee secured reports of numbers on the 
pay roll and the total wages paid in 
a representative number of plants in 
the current month compared with 
twelve months earlier. The infor- 
mation, although collected from a 
comparatively small group of em- 
ployers, proved valuable because it 
showed just when the slump in em- 
ployment began, and how great was 
the slump in these different establish- 
ments. As a result of this test, Dr. 
Hatch decided to collect facts of this 
kind monthly from some 1,600 man- 
ufacturing establishments in New 
York State. He began this collec- 
tion in June, 1915, but asked also 
for the corresponding statistics for 
the preceding year, so that the 
series of information thus gathered 
monthly extends from June, 1914, to 
the present time and is still going 
forward. 

Shortly thereafter the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, under the 
direction of Royal Meeker, then 
Commissioner, began to collect pay 
roll statistics by a similar plan in a 
few industries. At the same time an 
agreement was made with the New 
York State Department of Labor 
whereby the state would collect the 
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material needed within its boundaries 
and forward copies to the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This has 
set the pattern for cooperation be- 
tween state and federal bureaus, 
which is now recommended for the 
whole country. 

Since the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment in 1921, progress 
has been made in extending this plan. 
At the time of the conference, the 
only states collecting the material 
were New York and Wisconsin 
which had begun its collection in 
July of 1920. The federal bureau 
was then receiving reports .from 
plants employing about a half million 
wage-earners in some thirteen indus- 
tries. The last available report of 
the federal bureau, for December, 
1926, was based upon returns from 
more than 10,000 establishments, 
employing nearly 3,000,000 wage- 
earners in fifty-four manufacturing in- 
dustries. As already indicated, 
seven states are now included in the 
plan. 

Despite this progress, however, we 
are still far from an all-inclusive in- 
dex of employment such as Mr. 
Gompers advocated when he com- 
pared these statistics with reports on 
the weather. For the country as a 
whole, the facts are limited to man- 
ufacturing and the railroads. Nearly 
forty states are without this infor- 
mation for the industries within their 
boundaries. The South is entirely 
unrepresented in the group of states 
collecting the information. Except 
in two or three states, where experi- 
ments are being tried, we are totally 
ignorant about the trends of employ- 
ment in the building trades. We 
need the facts also for mining and 
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quarrying, for wholesale and retail 
trade, for logging and lumber work 
and for agriculture. 

In reciting the history of the col- 
lection of these statistics we must not 
lose sight of the fact that in several 
states, notably Massachusetts and 
New York, for a long time before 
the present collection of pay roll sta- 
tistics, the data on unemployment 
came from the secretaries of local 
trade unions, who reported quarterly 
to the state departments of labor 
how many of their members were un- 
employed. In the book embodying 


the recommendations of the commit- 
tee—Employment Statistics for the 
United States—an account is given 
of these figures collected by the 
unions, and a diagram compares the 
reports obtained from trade unions in 
Massachusetts from 1908 to 1916, 


showing the state of unemployment, 
with the figures on employment ob- 
tained from manufacturing establish- 
ments in the Massachusetts annual 
census, which are similar to those 
now asked for currently in the plan 
of this committee. It is interesting 
to note that the two sets of figures 
show the same trends in employment. 

At a recent meeting the committee 
recommended the resumption of 
these reports on unemployment by 
local unions in the building trades 
in Massachusetts, believing that they 
would be a means of giving us the 
information about employment in 
building. The problem in the build- 
ing trades is more difficult than in 
factories because of the movement of 
the men from job to job, and from 
one contractor to another, thus mak- 
ing it more difficult to measure fluc- 
tuations in employment. If the trade 
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unions would carry on this experi- 
ment now with state bureaus, they 
would help to develop a plan of 
measuring fluctuations in this very 
important group of industries. 

Of course the purpose of this 
plan for the collection of statistics is 
to lessen unemployment by providing 
the facts needed to understand and 
control fluctuations in the production 
of goods and obstructions to their 
sale. These interruptions of eco- 
nomic processes throw men and 
women out of work. Because of this 
practical purpose the cooperation of 
the trade unions is needed now. In 
four ways the trade unions can help: 

(1) They can see to it that the 
editors of trade union journals give 
space monthly to the statistics of em- 
ployment and earnings as issued by 
the federal and state bureaus. By 
thus printing the figures and com- 
menting upon them, the trade union 
journals can help to perfect them, 
showing inaccuracies where the fig- 
ures do not square with the facts 
observed by the members of the 
trade, and helping to get a better 
sample for measurement. 

(2) They can advocate the col- 
lection of these figures by their own 
state department of labor. It is par- 
ticularly important that state federa- 
tions of labor should include in their 
legislative programs some attention 
to the labor statistics officially col- 
lected in the state. They should be 
concerned with the form in which 
they are collected, and their influence 
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is needed in securing appropriations 
for these much-neglected bureaus. 

(3) Their influence is also needed 
in making it possible for the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to con- 
tinue and extend its work along these 
lines. Some expression of interest in 
these statistics on the part of trade 
unions would help to secure the nec- 
essary appropriations. 

(4) The unions may well use the 
statistics of employment and earn- 
ings for their own enlightenment in 
studying the conditions affecting their 
industries as a basis for trade union 
policies. 

For the past five years the eco- 
nomic machinery of the United 
States has been in fairly smooth 
running order. The opportunity to 
keep it so by intelligence and good 
management is promising. But past 
experience has shown that prosperity 
is not proof against careless manage- 
ment and heedless speculation. If 
business is to succeed in the United 
States in the next few years, atten- 
tion must be paid to eliminating 
waste and preventing fluctuations. 
The only sure test of prosperity is 
for every wage-earner to continue to 
have work and wages throughout the 
year. The first step in attaining that 
condition is to know how far short 
we fall. Statistics of employment 
and earnings which give this informa- 
tion are as vitally important to wage- 
earners and to the labor movement 
as the security of employment which 
they aim to increase. 





WORKERS EDUCATION AND THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Joun R. 


Professor Economics, 


AMUEL GOMPERS’ autobi- 
S ography, which tells the story 

of his education, ought to be a 
leading book in every workers’ col- 
lege. For twenty years he studied in 
a cigar shop by day and Cooper 
Union by night. He worked along 
with communists, socialists, anarch- 
ists and he studied the German lan- 
guage in order to read Marx in the 
original. The cigar-makers in his 


shop read aloud daily the editorials 
of the most reactionary capitalist 
papers and the most radical labor 


papers. In this way they came to 
know all sides of every question. 
Gompers’ cigar shop was the best 
kind of resident labor college, but 
workers nowadays can not have the 
freedom of the old-fashioned cigar 
shop, and the resident labor college 
is an effort to furnish something like 
it. When they have had this method 
of education, then they can use it un- 
der whatever conditions they happen 
to come, and I feel will be able to 
place the organized labor movement 
on a sound basis for argument with 
all classes of people, as Gompers did. 
Some of the arguments used by 
some trade unionists I think do not 
“go” when thoroughly examined, and 
these need to be cut out, so that the 
arguments they use will be the solid 
ones that stand against attack. This 


CoMMONS 


University of Wisconsin 


should be the kind of economic edu- 
cation they ought to seek. 

As to expenses. There is no ques- 
tion that those who control the 
funds will control the education, not 
so much by giving false education 
as by giving partial education, which 
omits issues. For this reason, I 
think the organized unions should be 
in a position to control the education 
of workers if they expect to train 
them for help in the labor movement. 
Our state universities are controlled 
by the taxpayers and they will not 
give the courses that workers want 
unless workers are in an independent 
position to go ahead on their own 
hook. The same is true of the pri- 
vately endowed colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Yet these institutions, I believe, 
have instructors and advanced stu- 
dents who can furnish good instruc- 
tion in evening classes, provided the 
unions invite them to pay the ex- 
penses. These evening classes must 
always be the principal means of 
workers’ education that will reach 
considerable numbers, like Gompers’ 
Cooper Union, but a resident labor 
college, for one or two years, enables 
a few workers to have something like 
Gompers’ cigar shop. They can pay 
for their board and lodging while at 
work, just as many of our university 
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students are doing, and this is not a 
disadvantage for students who seri- 
ously want an education. 

One difficulty with our colleges 
and universities is that they tend to 
educate the workers away from the 
labor movement by opening up to 
them professions or a business ca- 
reer. Likewise they have require- 
ments of previous education and re- 
quirements of attendance on courses 
not exactly suited to the needs of 
workers. Likewise they require 
eight years of study from the time 
of leaving common school to the time 
of graduation. For these reasons 
they are not fitted, as resident col- 
leges, for those who expect to earn 
their living in mechanical industry. 
Hence, I think the organized labor 
movement should support one or 
more of its own resident colleges in 
different parts of the country, as far 
as they are certain that adequate 
funds can be obtained, where work- 
ers can attend, giving preference to 
those who are definitely committed 
to return to the labor movement; and 
that the kind of education they 
should give should be strictly non- 
propaganda education, controlled, 
however, so as to give attention to 
the issues that organized labor must 
meet. 

There is one way in which our 
existing colleges and universities can 
cooperate with the local labor col- 
leges, or rather night classes con- 
ducted by labor unions. Several ag- 
ricultural colleges are conducting 
“short courses” for farmers, lasting 
about two weeks in the winter 
months, when farmers and their wives 
and sons and daughters can get away 
from their work. These short 
courses are filled with lectures, ex- 
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periments and discussions, and they 
serve to unite the correspondence 
courses with the most useful features 
of the college that can be got in two 
weeks. At Wisconsin these short 
courses are very popular and have a 
large attendance of farmers and 
their families. 

Also several universities are con- 
ducting different kinds of “institutes” 
during the summer vacation, when 
the university plant is idle, these 
courses also lasting one or two weeks. 

This plan would fit very well the 
needs of wage-earners, especially 
those who are attending night classes 
during the year. They could attend 
a summer institute at the university 
for a couple of weeks, just as the 
farmers do in their short courses, 
and could put in their attendance 
during their vacations without dan- 
ger of losing their jobs by staying 
away longer than two weeks. The 
expense would be no greater than the 
ordinary expense of a vacation and 
the loss of wages. The State Fed- 
eration of Labor should participate 
in the control of the courses. Those 
who would be interested in attending, 
and whose expenses the local unions 
might very well help to meet, are 
such as local unsalaried officers and 
others who take an active part in the 
organization. 

I believe that state universities and 
private universities, especially those 
that have university extension de- 
partments, would quite willingly co- 
operate with State Federations of 
Labor in arranging these summer 
short courses. It would not be difficult 
to work out the details of lectures, 
conferences and subjects for discus- 
sion. I can think of such subjects as 
trade-union administration, the best 
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methods of collective bargaining, the 
best methods of investigation and 
newspaper publicity, and; so on. 
These could be supplement}d during 
the year by night classes, cor;ducted in 
cooperation with the University Ex- 
tension Department. 

I am thinking here only pf actual 
workers who expect to retu=n to the 
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labor movement. There ought also 
to be a place for a large number of 
university graduates as employees, 
not leaders, of state and local unions, 
partly as teachers, partly as investi- 
gators, statisticians and so on. These 
would be useful in workers’ educa- 
tion, as has already been demon- 
strated by a few organizations. 





DEMOCRACY !N WORKERS EDUCATION 


Joun P. Troxert 


Director of Education, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


EMOCRACY in education 
D costs something. For that 
matter, democracy in any field 
costs something, and in America it 
seems to cost a good deal. Most 
people, I suppose, believe that it is 
worth what it costs in political life, 
even in America. Those who believe 
in the labor movement thereby sub- 
scribe to a belief that democracy in 
industry is worth what it costs. And 
since the heart of workers’ educa- 
tion is its democracy,—for without 
democratic control, method, and 
appeal, workers’ education would 
hardly deserve the name,—those 
who believe in workers’ education 
must be prepared to affirm their con- 
viction that here, too, democracy is 
worth what it costs. 

Education in the colleges is demo- 
cratic in that the students are given 
a chance to choose the courses which 
they will take. In the high schools, 
too, there is a certain amount of 
choice. But our educational system 


can hardly be said to be democratic, 
True, our school 


on the whole. 





boards are elected, but those who are 
the chief participants in the school 
system, the teachers and the students, 
have little to say about curriculum, 
method, and aim. 

In workers’ education, in Pennsyl- 
vania at any rate, the students decide 
upon the courses of study to be pur- 
sued; then, with the teacher, a leader 
works out the content of each course. 
The matter of method rests largely 
with the teacher, subject to the veto 
of the students. This veto takes the 
nature of a silent strike—if the teach- 
er’s method is not approved, the 
student body melts away. 

Let us see how this works out, in 
a typical case. 

The membership of a certain local 
union of the United Mine Workers 
of America in the anthracite region 
of Pennsylvania decided to have a 
class of their own. Most of the men 
believed in the value of workers’ edu- 
cation, and they seemed to have a 
vague feeling that the union’s welfare 
would best be served if the members 
would study certain problems that 




















were of importance to the union, and 
try to work out a solution for them. 
The immediate problems, after the 
membership had declared in favor of 
starting a class, were to discover the 
questions that most of the men 
wanted to find answers to, and to 
work out the necessary details such 
as finding a capable teacher, raising 
the necessary funds and collecting the 
materials to be used for study. 

A committee was chosen to work 
out these problems with the assist- 
ance of the State Federation’s Di- 
rector of Education. Several meet- 
ings were held, as a result of which 
the following steps were taken: 

A teacher was chosen from the staff 
of the local high school, a young man 
who had formerly worked in the 
mines and had been a member of 
the union. 

Money was appropriated by the 
local union to start a small library, 
with such books as.Bruere’s ‘The 
Coming of Coal,” John L. Lewis’s 
“The Miner’s Fight for American 
Standards,”’ Raushenbush’s ““The An- 
thracite Question,’’ Goodrich’s “The 
Miner’s Freedom,” Suffern’s ‘The 
Miners’ Struggle for Industrial 
Status,” and the summary volume 
“What the Coal Commission Found.” 

Requests were sent to the head- 
quarters of the International at In- 
dianapolis and to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics at Washington for 
publications that would be of help 
to the students. Both offices re- 


sponded generously to this request, 
and a good start was made toward 
a library. 

A committee composed of the 
teacher, the State Federation Edu- 
cational Director, and a member of 
the local, threshed out the matter of 
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a course of study, and presented this 
to the first meeting of the class. 
Changes were made in accordance 
with the ideas expressed there, and 
the work was launched. 

The class meets for an hour and a 
half, one night a week, in the local 
high school building. Usually two 
subjects are taken up in each session: 
one being a problem of immediate 
practical concern to the members of 
this local; the other, a more general 
topic of broader interest. For exam- 
ple, the first part of several sessions 
was devoted to a study of the draft- 
ing of resolutions, interest in this 
question arising from the fact that 
the Indianapolis Convention was ap- 
proaching. Again, a study of rate- 
sheets for different collieries in the 
vicinity was undertaken; the trade 
agreement for the anthracite districts 
was analyzed; the district and inter- 
national constitutions were studied, 
and so on. 

Some of the questions studied dur- 
ing the second half of the hour are: 
policies and methods of unionism, 
American labor history, and espe- 
cially, history of the labor movement 
among the coal miners. 

The method is one of informal 
lecturing by the teacher, punctuated 
with questions and remarks by: the 
students, and followed by discussion 
in which everyone has opportunity to 
join. Attendance is not large— 
eighteen to tweny-five out of a local 
of eight hundred men. But the dis- 
cussions echo back into the local 
meetings, and thus the influence of 
the class is wider than its numbers 
would seem to indicate. 

Now, if only there were no neces- 
sity for democratic procedure in es- 
tablishing classes like this one, how 
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much simpler the process would be. 
An expert to decide, what things this 
group of men ought to know, a high- 
powered talker to put it up to them 
and get their enthusiasm, and a pop- 
ular lecturer to hand it out! It 
would be so-much easier, so much 
more economical of time and effort 
than the method that was followed. 

But, in the words of E. C. Linde- 
man, what gets “put over” never 
stays “‘put.”” What we want in Penn- 
sylvania is not to herd large numbers 
of men and women into meeting halls 
to be passive listeners while a learned 
lecturer tells them the things which 
he thinks they ought to know. We 
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want the education of our members 
to be a democratic process from the 
very. beginning, and those who come 
to our classes freely elect to come 
because they wish to learn and to 
understand, and they come without 
illusions as to the difficulty of the 
road that they have taken. Then, 
by a democratic process of inter- 
change of questions and comments 
with one who was chosen to be guide 
and friend, the slow building up of 
a sound understanding of some of 
their important problems may begin. 

This is democracy in education, we 
believe. It costs something—a lot, 
in fact—but we think it is worth it. 


A PRAYER FOR JOY 


God of the green fields and the careless hours, 
Thou who hast fashioned lovely, happy things,— 
And lavished colors on the loneliest flowers, 

And given the humblest bird the joy of wings; 


Thou who hast painted this fair earth and sky 
—A perfect artist with a perfect plan— 
Touching the soul of such a thing as I, 

And touching still the soul of every man. . . 


Grant that we find our perfect joy in Thee, 

And through Thee, in the joy of every man; 

That, serving both, we know true service free, 
And happiness the end of Thy great plan! 


—Vera I. Arvett, in The Poetry Review. 





BALTIMORE LABOR BEGINS EDUCATION 


RoBert E. MAcCHIN 


“Labor seeks not a living but a life.”—Miller 


makes no pretense of being a 
full-fledged institution but has en- 
deavored to give the wage earners 
in the Monumental City a taste of 
some good things and a view of a 
promised land that ought to be theirs. 
The Education Department of the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor made 
a modest beginning, four years ago, 
in the field of Adult Education. 
During the year 1926-27 it has 
centered its efforts on a few classes 
with good leaders, believing that 
quality rather than quantity would 
better help to build a good founda- 
tion for the future. 

With this in mind the department 
conducted three classes last fall. 
They were English, social psychology 
and public speaking and were held 
once a week for ten or more weeks. 

These courses aroused more inter- 
est so that this spring there was added 
labor economics and fine arts. The 
labor economics class is giving the 
students a very practical view of La- 
bor in the industrial world and the 
fine art class is providing cultural op- 
portunities which enrich the move- 
ment. The public speaking and social 
psychology classes are great successes 
in developing the initiative and under- 
standing of the students. Our spring 
term courses and teachers are as fol- 
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lows: labor economics, led by Ivan 
E. McDougle, of Goucher College; 
public speaking, led by Edith H. 
Hooker, feminist leader; social psy- 
chology, led by V. F. Calverton, 
writer and author; fine arts, led by 
Mrs. L. W. Neilson Ford, an ex- 
perienced artist. 

Our education department is made 
up of delegates from the various af- 
filiated trade union locals of the 
city and the affiliation fee provides 
scholarships for their respective stu- 
dents. These delegates meet once a 
month to review the work and decide 
upon the policies of the department. 
An executive board, elected from 
these delegates, directs the work. 

The study classes have simple or- 
ganization and make report to the de- 
partment through their secretaries. 
They also have student representa- 
tives, who, with the teachers, attend 
our advisory conferences. This brings 
a balanced class picture before the de- 
partment and aids it in developing 
good policies. A democratic spirit 
perineates all the classes. They do 
not have any element of the superi- 
ority complex between teacher and 
students. They are comrades all. 

We have an advisory committee 
composed of experienced educators 
and trusted friends of the labor 
movement. These men and women, 
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who know the faults, virtues and pos- 
sibilities of organized labor have 
given good counsel and will be a 
great aid in developing sound prog- 
ress. On our advisory committee are: 
Henry F. Broening, President of the 
local Labor Federation; Broadus 
Mitchell, Associate in Social Eco- 
nomics at Johns Hopkins University; 
Mollie Ray Carroll, of Goucher Col- 
lege; Dr. Donald R. Hooker; James 
J. McNamara, lawyer; Elizabeth 
Gilman and Mercer G. Johnston, 
leaders of the Open Forum in Balti- 
more. 

The object of our education depart- 
ment, as stated in our proposed con- 
stitution, is to “encourage the intel- 
lectual improvement of workers by 
forming and maintaining study classes 
and by promoting such other means of 


enlightenment as may seem oppor- 
tune, with the end in view of develop- 
ing stanch advocates of organized la- 


bor.” And our goal might be con- 
sidered as in the words of a proclama- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor which reads: “The labor move- 
ment fixes as its goal nothing less than 
the complete richness of life, without 
limitation of any kind, the attainment 
of the complete ideal, in all its eco- 
nomic, ethical and spiritual implica- 
tion.” 
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The problems of organized labor 
are many. It deals often with power- 
ful opposing industrial forces, it is af- 
fected with severe internal strifes 
and its social cross-section touches 
many kinds of elements. It has its 
ultra-conservatives as well as its ultra- 
radicals; the one being often as in. 
tolerant as the other. 

Workers’ education must not be 
shackled by the ultra-conservatives 
nor must it be dragged about by the 
ultra-radicals. It must understand 
and consider both, for both have a 
contribution to make. It must travel 
with the rank and file of the trade 
unions, but with a torch, ever leading 
and pointing out the dangers and find- 
ing good paths of progress. 

It has been well said that—“Edu- 
cation is a constant standard; it is con- 
tinuous and parallels life.” 

We believe that workers’ education 
is characteristic in that it does not 
equip its members primarily for per- 
sonal profit but for service, and, as 
Spencer Miller has clearly said: “Our 
purpose is to join labor and learning 
in the certain knowledge that both 
may share in their true inheritance of 
life and, in turn, better serve the needs 
of a troubled world.” 


A TRYST 


By a stream hid deep in the pine woods— 
I signaled her— 
The opening mysteries of spring are here— 
and I? 
I go to keep a tryst with Happiness. 
Frances S, LARKIN 
(In The Christian Science Monitor). 


I have a tryst with Happiness! 

Winter seemed to cover up her paths, 

But now I catch the echo of her steps 

Heralded by stirring roots and buds 

Upon the hills and through the far-flung low- 
lands; 

Today a robin told me she is singing 





EDUCATING WORKERS’ WIVES 


Grace BUTLER KLUEG 


Chairman, Educational Committee Ladies’ Auxiliary, I. A. of M. 


N ATTEMPT to reach the 
A wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters of machinists, to 
give them a better understanding of 
the labor movement and so to make 
them more effective in the movement, 
is being made by the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary to the International Association 
of Machinists. By the publication 
of literature, the organization of dis- 
cussion groups, the arrangement of 
a summer institute for active mem- 
bers of the organization who can 
then go back to become centers of 
activity in all parts of the country, 
the Auxiliary hopes to build up an 
alert, informed and effective mem- 
bership, more active in cooperating 
with the movement than it has ever 
been in the past. 

Work on the educational project 
was started at the beginning of the 
year, and though the plan is still in 
the experimental stage the results 
already visible indicate plainly how 
we may expect it to develop in the 
near future. In the first place, we 
are publishing a number of short dis- 
cussions on subjects of interest to the 
womenfolk of trade unionists, either 
because of their close connection with 
the labor movement, because of the 
fact that they have young children 
whom they wish to give an under- 
standing of it, or because of their 
economic position as the purchasers 
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of the family’s necessities. These dis- 
cussions will cover such subjects as, 
the position of workers’ wives, the 
principles of trade unionism, the his- 
tory of the machinists’ union, and 
giant power. The material is simply 
and attractively presented, the aim 
being as much to interest as to in- 
form. 

A pamphlet is sent to each mem- 
ber of the Auxiliary each month. At 
the same time, a guide for discussion 
goes out to the secretary of the local 
lodge or to someone chosen as edu- . 
cational director. This guide will in- 
clude a number of questions about 
which discussion can be centered. 
And the local lodges are urged to 
devote some part of their meeting 
time each month to discussion of the 
pamphlets. Several of the local 
lodges are already conducting such 
discussions, and new ones begin to 
carry them on each week. Wherever 
possible, the attempt is made to get 
a trained person—a teacher or a well- 
informed trade unionist—to lead the 
discussions. 

The office of the Educational 
Committee keeps in touch with in- 
dividual members and lodges wher- 
ever possible by personal contact. 
The office regards itself as an infor- 
mation bureau and is ready to answer 
any questions that come in. We have 
already received several requests for 
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special information by individuals, 
and one request for information 
from a lodge which wishes to engage 
in special study. In addition, 
Woman’s Sphere—the section of the 
Auxiliary in the Machinists’ Journal 
—is used for general information to 
go to all the members. In April, 
we are inaugurating a new feature 
in Woman’s Sphere—a short educa- 
tional article on some subject of spe- 
cial interest to our members, popu- 
larly and interestingly written. 

To enable the work to go forward 
more and more efficiently in the fu- 
ture, we have arranged with the fac- 
ulty of Brookwood for a special sum- 
mer institute to be held there. The 
educational committee has funds suf- 
ficient to send some twenty members 
of our Auxiliary, chosen on the basis 
of their past activity. We hope some 


local lodges will send representatives. 


And we have invited the other 
women’s auxiliaries to have members 
present. 

This summer, the institute will 
consider such subjects as: The work- 
er’s wife as purchasing agent for the 
home, the source and amount of her 
income, its distribution, the housing 
problem in the cities; the use of elec- 
tricity, what it means to the workers 
in terms of cost for the services of 
public utilities and leisure for the 
worker’s wife; the problem of the 
children in the home; the story of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists and other unions represented at 
the institute, the Woman’s Trade 
Union League; the labor movement 
as a whole, the American Federation 
of Labor, what the movement means 
to the workers, how the auxiliaries 
can help; women workers in industry, 
how they affect men workers, how 
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they can be organized; the ladies’ 
auxiliaries, how they can be more 
effective. 

We are also arranging to send 
such of our members as live too far 
west to attend the Brookwood insti- 
tute to summer schools farther west. 

This educational project of ours is 
a natural outcome of activity both 
within and without the organization. 
For a number of years, I have been 
urging the great need of it within my 
own auxiliary on two grounds—that 
it would enable women to cooperate 
more effectively with their menfolks 
in the union, and that by creating an 
understanding and sympathetic atti- 
tude among mothers of future work- 
ers it would help to create a younger 
generation in sympathy with the 
movement and ready to join it as 
soon as they entered industry. 

When the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists did vote to undertake an educa- 
tional project, at our convention in 
1925—appropriating some money for 
the work, and appointing a commit- 
tee with myself as chairman to carry 
it on—we found that a sympathetic 
attitude already existed in a number 
of persons outside the organization. 
It was with the aid of Miss Fannia 
M. Cohn of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and Miss 
Rose Schneiderman of the Woman's 
Trade Union League, that the educa- 
tional committee was able to gain an 
appropriation, which made it possible 
for us to begin work. 

From the beginning it has been our 
feeling that the problems of organ- 
ized labor are never far from the 
home. Though organization cam- 
paigns are carried on in the shop and 
at the shop door, though strikes are 
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waged on the picket line before the 
factory, both affect the woman in the 
home so greatly, and are so much 
affected by her that to neglect her is 
to pass over what may be either a 
weapon for labor progress or an ob- 
stacle to it. When the affairs of his 
union keep the worker away from 
home night after night, his wife may 
encourage him to continue with what 
she recognizes is valuable work or 
sulkily endeavor to dissuade him 
from carrying it on. Her knowledge 
of trade union ideals may keep her 
from trying to encourage him to 
work as a “scab” in times of indus- 
trial depression or strike. And we 
all know that not infrequently strikes 
have been lost in the kitchen. 

The labor movement has always 
recognized that the wives, mothers, 
sisters and daughters of trade union- 


ists can give valuable cooperation. 
Union journals, convention reports, 


and official addresses frequently 
point out the need for such coopera- 
tion. In every activity of the trade 
union—organization drives, strikes— 
the help of the womenfolk is sought. 
The local unions’ “‘Ladies’ Nights” 
and “Grand Balls’ which bring the 
women relatives of the unionists to- 
gether and give the organization a 
social as well as an economic base, 
indicate a desire to enlist their inter- 
est. The direct part that women can 
play in aiding ‘trade unionism has 
been recognized for many years by 
the Women’s Union Label Commit- 
tees to build up a consumer’s demand 
for union label goods. 

More important have been the 
women’s auxiliaries, established at 
different times during the last dec- 
ades to organize the wives, mothers 
and sisters of trade unionists for co- 
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operation with their husbands. The 
platform of the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, my own organization, is 
fairly typical. It includes such aims 
as: 

“To assist either husband, father, 
brother or son in his endeavor to 
secure and maintain suitable wages 
and conditions of employment by 
every honorable means and to pro- 
mote the social gatherings of his 
shopmates and their friends. 

“To cheer them in times of indus- 
trial trouble, and to assist them to 
secure what is considered to be their 
rights by all fair-minded persons. 

“To educate the mothers, wives, 
daughters and sisters of the members 
to understand the underlying princi- 
ples of trade unionism, to promote 
workers education and discussion of 
economic and political subjects so 
that our future generations may not 
grow up in ignorance of these vital 
questions. 

“To encourage the manufacture 
and sale of products bearing the 
union label. 

“Recognition of women _indus- 
trially and politically with equal pay 
for equal work. 

“Abolition of exploitation of chil- 
dren in industry, using our individual 
and collective force to promote legis- 
lation for their protection.” 

But the auxiliaries cover only a 
small part of the field. Besides the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the machinists’ 
union, there are auxiliaries to the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Telegraphers, 
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the Signalmen’s Union, the Switch- 
men’s Union, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, the 
National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, the Plumbers, Gas and Steam 
Fitters’ Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
and Ship Builders, and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. A num- 
ber of local unions in different cities 
have women’s lodges and auxiliaries 
also. But the great bulk of the 
women relatives of trade unionists 
belong to no permanent organization 
connected with the labor movement. 

Untouched in many cases by the 
organization campaigns carried on 
among the workers, these wives, 
mothers, sisters and daughters of ac- 
tive trade unionists too often have 


no understanding of or sympathy 


with trade-union aims. In conse- 
quence they do not bring their en- 
couraging cooperation to the work- 
ers in times of industrial distress, 
and more important, they fail to 
bring up their children to a sympathy 
with the movement. 

The trade unionist is aware that 
in this country, many of the agencies 
of public opinion—the schools, the 
church, the press, the movies and now 
the radio often create a point of view 
not entirely sympathetic to organized 
labor. The campaign carried on by 
forces in society antagonistic to labor 
must be combatted if workers are to 
organize to better their conditions. 
In that task, sympathetic mothers 
might be effective. As conditions 
exist today too many sons of trade 
unionists enter industry with only a 
scant understanding of trade-union 
principles and thus require expensive 
organization campaigns; too many 
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daughters of trade unionists in in- 
dustry themselves look upon unionism 
as something beneath their dignity as 
American young women to join. 

The women’s auxiliaries, too, have 
not done as much as they might have. 
True, they have given valuable assist- 
ance during strikes. My own or- 
ganization, the Ladies’ Auxiliary to 
the International Association of 
Machinists, raised almost $100,000 
for the relief of strikers’ families 
during the railroad strike in 1922, 
and in addition by visits of commit- 
tees to the homes of strikers’ families 
to encourage wives to support their 
husbands, helped to keep up the strik- 
ers’ morale. Our international or- 
ganization and our local lodges con- 
tributed largely to the relief of the 
strikers and their families in the 
steel strike of 1919, and the local 
lodges helped during the strike of 
the textile workers in Passaic this 
last year. The other auxiliaries have 
been similarly active. 

But auxiliaries, nevertheless, have 
more and more been excluded from 
trade-union affairs on the theory that 
the “union is not a woman’s affair,” 
and forced to assume beneficiary and 
social functions more and more. 

Our educational project is thus a 
return to original auxiliary aims as 
well as a continuation of such work 
as the auxiliaries were doing all these 
years directly in aid of the labor 
movement. The labor movement 
has from the first, as I have said, rec- 
ognized the importance of the edu- 
cation of the women relatives of trade 
unionists. Until now, however, no 
attempt to develop a consistent pro- 
gram of education among them has 
been made. 
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Our program will, we hope, de- 
velop further. We hope it will en- 
able us to strengthen the direction 
of our consuming power towards 
trade-union goods by confirming the 
value of trade unionism among 
women, the buyers of goods. We 
hope it will enable us to build up our 
auxiliaries to become a greater source 
of aid and cooperation to the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
than they have been in the past. We 
hope it will strengthen the union by 
joining the home’s approval of trade 
unionism to the shop’s so that fewer 
men will leave the union in hard times 
or in a strike. Even more, we hope 
it will enable the mothers of future 
workers to explain trade unionism to 
them, to develop in them a sym- 
pathy with the principles of organized 
labor so that they will enter industry 
anxious to join a union. Our mem- 
bers are already writing in to ex- 
press their eager interest in each 
piece of literature that goes out. 
With such enthusiasm, our educa- 
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tional plan has every promise of suc- 
cess. 

The plan is arousing interest out- 
side the ranks of our organization, 
among other ladies’ auxiliaries, all 
of whom have a tradition of service 
to their unions of the same kind as 
ours. We hope to have representa- 
tives of these organizations at our 
Brookwood institute this summer and, 
perhaps thereafter, carrying the mes- 
sage to their own organizations and 
undertaking work of a similar char- 
acter there. 

The women’s auxiliaries are at 
present the best medium in the field 
for the education of the women and 
children of trade unionists. The 


labor movement has always recog- 
nized how important such work is, 
how valuable a force for their service 
might be created in a sympathetic 


group of wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters. To my mind, then, the 
educational plan of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary to the International Association 
of Machinists promises something of 
value not only to that organization 
but to the whole labor movement. 


THESE WILL COME 


There will come soft rains and the smell of 


the ground, 


And swallows calling with their shimmering 


sound ; 


And frogs in the pools singing at night, 
And wild-plum trees in tremulous white; 


Robins will wear their feathery fire 
Whistling their whims on a low fence wire. 
—Sara TEASDALE, in Harper's Magazine. 





AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION 


MABEL LESLIE * 


adventure and every group, 

every individual student, a new 
problem. The Women’s Trade 
Union League of New York, now en- 
tering its sixth year of educational 
classes, has thought of its evening 
class work as a vast field for experi- 
mentation—for adventuring. Out 
of these years of pioneering has come 
a deal of experience and a lot of in- 
formation about what not to do. 


"gtpared workers education is an 


But we have formulated no complete 
theories, no educational thesis for 


adult workers education. We have 
scarcely defined our goal except to 
provide thorough instruction and to 
avoid superficiality as much as pos- 
sible. 

Beginning with the usual an- 
nouncement of classes, economics, 
English, and public speaking and par- 
liamentary procedure, we soon learned 
that even in a field as broad as New 
York City, with its thousands of 
women workers, securing enrollment 
would be difficult. For economics 
there seemed no demand at all nor in 
fact could we create a demand. ‘“Eco- 
nomics is too dry.” ‘We hear enough 
about wages every day.”’ “Let the 
union manager worry about eco- 


* Miss Leslie is Chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. 
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nomics.” These and similar replies 
met our eager quest for students. 

For public speaking and _ parlia- 
mentary procedure there was a 
steady demand and an enrollment 
was secured for English and so the 
first League classes began. From 
the first it was recognized that teach- 
ers were most important. They must 
understand the workers’ problems, 
they must know how to draw out the 
inarticulate young girl student, how 
to reach the confidence of the individ- 
ual girl in order to learn of her par- 
ticular problems. As one student put 
it, “I had such a stage illness!’’ Then 
the teacher, alert to the keen brain 
behind the tongue-tied, embarrassed 
girl must probe deeply, slowly for re- 
sults. 

The second year, English seemed 
more needed than ever and the title 
was not too alluring. It was “dressed 
up” and English became “The Art of 
Expression” and this scored big. 
Psychology was added to the curricu- 
lum under the title of “The Psy- 
chology of Training the Mind” and 
later “What the Thinkers are Think- 
ing.” Literature found a place on the 
program and also, in the second year, 
a course in social history was estab- 
lished. The members of this class 
became the most constant in attend- 
ance, with the longest roster of stu- 
dents following it through the four 
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years, a boast of no other class. Cur- 
rent events for a few minutes in the 
early period of the class has always 
serve to connect history with present- 
day happenings. Incidentally, this 
teaches the student the value of read- 
ing more widely. 

As enrollment was increased the 
“dressed-up” titles disappeared. To- 
day, each title stands out bare, stark 
—economics, English, history, litera- 
ture (plays of social import this 
year). Psychology is no more. We 
think we have learned that for our 
group at least the groundwork of 
economic and social essentials must 
be laid and so our curriculum is con- 
fined closely to such subjects. This 
year there is a sort of diversion in 
the establisiiment of a class in in- 
dustrial arts where during the pres- 
ent term students are learning to 
mould various forms of pottery and 
learning, too, something of the his- 
tory of peoples who early moulded 
the beautiful pottery which has sur- 
vived to this day. 

Our group does not differ prob- 
ably in any great degree from many 
other groups of workers attending 
classes except that our students are 
all women. Various nationalities are 
included, with Jewish, Italian and 
Irish predominating. Some have 
been in the country for only a few 
months or a few years. They are 
like most other workers in that the 
degrees of preparedness based on 
previous education, reading and ex- 
perience, differs widely. 

As teachers and students together 
draw new patterns in workers edu- 
cation certain significant discoveries 
are made. Two, I think, may -be 
worth telling about here. There is 
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nothing final about them. We are 
still experimenting. An interesting 
development has been in connection 
with the length of the terms. We 
began with ten weeks’ courses—one 
meeting a week—isolated groups at- 
tending sporadically and attendance 
usually dropped about 50 per cent 
or, in an extreme case, 65 per cent, 
by the end of the ninth week. 

Then we tried a program of two 
eight weeks’ termts with a break dur- 
ing the Christmas holiday season. 
This worked very well. The history 
class asked to continue for a third 
term of eight weeks. We tried two 


eight weeks’ terms again the third 
year and then it seemed to us that 
concentration week after week over 
a long period without a break had 
something in it closely resembling the 
monotony of the daily work. Given 


shorter terms with a “vacation” of 
at least two weeks, the students 
would study over a much longer 
period. 

Our class program now covers a 
period of twenty-six weeks of study. 
with two vacations—Christmas and 
Easter. The first and second terms 
are ten weeks each with one week’s 
recess, followed by a Spring term of 
six weeks. Attendance records are 
kept and future plans will depend on 
their showing. It is hardly necessary 
to remark that the length of term 
which shows the steadiest attendance 
may be considered the most effective 
for educational results. 

Another experience has to do with 
correlating the subjects. The teach- 
ers work closely together in an at- 
tempt to round out the experience 
of the students, and to forward this 
plan a tutorial system has been estab- 
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lished. Not yet in existence one edu- 
cational year, it is too early to pre- 
dict the advantages or disadvantages, 
but we can describe the plan. 

English is used as the key subject 
both because it has the largest enroll- 
ment and because it provides special 
opportunity for scope. This class 
has thirty-three students. The in- 
structor proceeds on the premise that 
oral rather than written expression is 
the more natural medium of commu- 
nication and so much of the work at 
the beginning of the year is oral, with 
oral compositions gradually giving 
way to more and more written work. 
Work must be prepared and the little 
talks given in class by the students 
are outlined in such a way that the 
class members find themselves get- 
ting a very thorough course in logical 
presentation. 

Emphasis is laid on thinking topics 
out, then a logical oral presentation 
is tried, and finally the seemingly more 
difficult written composition. Topics 
are usually suggested by the students 
and decided on by the whole class. 
When individual topics are in order 
each student is free to choose any 
topic with which she thinks herself 
familiar. 
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For this class there is one English 
instructor (paid) and six tutors 
(post graduates or young teachers 
interested in the experiment, who’ 
give their services without charge). 
Tutors help with composition and 
with the formal grammar. The stu- 
dents are sorted out in small groups 
of approximate preliminary training. 

A majority of the students in Eng- 
lish are members either of the his- 
tory or economics class and this fa- 
cilitates correlation of subjects. Tu- 
tors from the history and the eco- 
nomics classes report to the English 
teacher discussions in those classes 
and the phases discussed by each 
English class student. For written 
work these subjects are then assigned 
the students by the English instruc- 
tor, so that the English class is a 
place where history and economics 
may be further discussed and logic- 
ally thought out and presented, with 
emphasis on correct form and clear- 
ness of expression. 

As I have said, it is too early to 
predict results. Meanwhile, teachers, 
tutors and students are having a 
thrilling experience in this adventure 
in education. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN APPRENTICE EDUCATION 
F. W. WituiaMs, Director 


The School for Printers’ Apprentices of New York 


N NUMBER of students en- 
rolled, ‘Fhe School for Printers’ 
Apprentices is, I believe, the larg- 

est school in the world teaching a 
single vocation. The attendance av- 
erages six hundred boys, between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-two 
years, all of whom study the prin- 
ciples of display composition. 

The school was started about fif- 
teen years ago by Dr. J. L. Elliott, 
Director of the Hudson Guild, a set- 
tlement house on West 27th Street, 
New York, in the hope that it might 
help some boys from the neighbor- 
hood to enter a better business and 
secure higher wages than would nat- 
urally be the lot of those in their 
environment. 

There were no text books on print- 
ing at that time, so the work was, 
at the beginning, largely experimen- 
tal, but Dr. Elliott was fortunate in 
securing as instructor a man who was 
not only a thorough printer but a 
natural teacher, Arthur A. Blue, who 
remained with the school as its di- 
rector until his death in 1924. 

Mr. Blue studied his boys to de- 
termine their average intelligence and 
ability to assimilate instruction, and 
slowly prepared a series of lessons 
in printing, revising and rewriting 
them as he discovered their faults 
and shortcomings. He thoroughly 
realized one ‘thing, that unless his 
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students were interested in and re- 
spected their work, it was impossible 
to make efficient craftsmen of them; 
that the student had to do the learn- 
ing and that all he could do was to 
guide them in the right direction and 
give them the benefit of his years of 
experience as a successful composi- 
tor, and, particularly, to stimulate 
their interest in, and liking for, the 
business. 

He found among his small group 
of students some who, through lack 
of education or liking for the work, 
were not adapted for the business, 
and these he kindly advised to take 
up some other line for which they 
were better equipped, for he consid- 
ered it a tragedy to sentence a boy 
to a lifetime at a business which 
would always be distasteful and at 
which he could never be efficient, and 
thus he eliminated the unfit. 

It was not long before the boys 
whom he was teaching began to find 
employment in the print shops, and 
their employers soon discovered 
these school-trained boys had a 
knowledge of the principles of dis- 
play composition vastly superior to 
apprentices with shop training only, 
and Typographical Union No. 6 and 
the Employing Printers Association 
of New York simultaneously became 
interested and agreed to assume the 
support of the school provided that 
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training be given only to apprentices 
registered in the union and that the 
employers be allowed to send the ap- 
prentices already in their employ to 
the school, that their shop experience 
might be supplemented by this school 
training. 

Even as far as Indianapolis, the 
home of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, reports of the suc- 
cessful work of this school had been 
heard and at the request of the ex- 
president, Marsden G. Scott, the 
faculty of the school prepared a 
series of lessons in printing suitable 
for instruction by correspondence, to 
which there are at present about 
seven thousand subscribers among the 
apprentices employed in union shops 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

With the increased number of stu- 
dents caused by the entry of the 
Union and Employers Association, 
more facilities became necessary, and 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany gladly donated a complete mod- 
ern composing-room equipment suf- 
ficiently large to meet all needs and 
the Lanston Monotype Company 
furnished two typecasting machines 
that there should never be a shortage 
of material. So in enlarged quarters, 
with instruction in English and eco- 
nomics added to that of typography, 
the school began its new life, as a 
strictly union institution. 

Its control lies in a Board of 
Directors, four from Typographical 
Union No. 6, four from the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion and four from the Hudson 
Guild, Dr. Elliott, of the latter 
group, acting as chairman. 

It is supported by an annual con- 
tribution of $10,000 from Typo- 
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graphical Union No. 6, $10,000 
from the New York Employing 
Printers Association and approxi- 
mately $10,000 collected as tuition 
fees from the students. 

Attendance is compulsory upon all 
apprentices employed in union print- 
ing plants, beginning with the second 
year of their apprenticeship and con- 
tinuing until the expiration of their 
fifth year, at which time they are ad- 
mitted to the union as full members. 

Each apprentice must attend the 
school one afternoon session each 
week in his employer’s time and one 
evening session in his own time. Of 


these sessions one is devoted to the 
study of typography and one to Eng- 
lish. 

New classes are received into the 
school at three stated periods each 
year and each of these groups is kept 


in class formation and progresses 
evenly throughout the entire four- 
year term. 

The union maintains a committee 
on apprentices, one of whose duties 
is to pass on the cases of any appren- 
tice accused of infringing the rules of 
the school, lack of progress or care- 
lessness in his studies, or inadapta- 
bility to the business. This commit- 
tee has power to inflict such punish- 
ments as setting him back in his time 
or cancellation of his apprenticeship 
and demanding his discharge from 
employment at the business. 

In case the boy’s employer disputes 
the finding of the committee on ap- 
prentices, the case is referred to the 
joint apprentice committee, a group 
composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and members of the union, 
whose finding is final. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, in September, each class selects 
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one of its members to act as class 
chairman. His duties are to report 
individual grievances to the faculty 
and see that the minor rules of the 
school are observed, and he also au- 
tomatically becomes a member of the 
school council,a groupof about thirty- 
five students who meet weekly and 
consider affairs of the school and 
promote social and athletic events 
among the students. Representatives 
of this group have free access to the 
board of directors, the apprentice 
committee and the director of the 
school, and no law or ruling affecting 
the conduct of the school is made to 
which this group objects. They also 
conduct the school library, the furni- 
ture and books for which were pur- 
chased entirely from their funds; and 
publish a periodical known as the 
Apprentice News, which has achieved 
considerable renown. 

An idea of the value of the school’s 
training may be gained from the fol- 
lowing: 

All applicants for membership in 
the union pass a competency test be- 
fore admission. Of those who have 
not had school training, though most 
of such applicants have worked at 
the business in non-union shops ten to 
twenty years, over sixty per cent are 
rejected as unfit. Of the pupils of 
the school, with only five years’ ex- 
perience, not over one per cent fail. 

Before the advent of the school, 
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an apprentice, upon receiving his full 
membership in the union, was almost 
invariably discharged, told to go get 
experience at the expense of some 
other employer. This rarely happens 
now; in fact the writer has been told 
by many employers that his particu- 
lar apprentice, with only two or three 
years’ schooling, “is the most valu- 
able man in the shop.” 

Those are two of the reasons the 
union and the employers consider the 
school among their most valued as- 
sets and have jealously resisted all 
overtures by the Board of Education 
to become a party in its operation. 
A further reason for our insistence 
upon continuing with the experiment 
ourselves is that we consider it a new 
idea in education and wish to protect 
its development along its own line. 

So satisfactory has the undertak- 
ing been up to the present time that 
it is proposed next term to enlarge 
the school to instruct in several other 
composing-room practices. 

And, finally, although the curricu- 
lum has been greatly improved and 
simplified, the policy of keeping the 
boy interested in his work and feel- 
ing that his instructor is his friend 
and advisor, not his taskmaster, is 
what puts the subjects across. This 
idea would apply to any other kind 
of instruction as well, but, alas, it 
is usually sadly lacking in most teach- 
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JUDGE NOT 


Judge not; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING EDUCATION 
ENTERPRISES 


Raymonp V. HoLweELy 


Bi-State Director 


or ideal should be carefully 
guarded. We are inclined to 
make them glitter. Our intentions 
may not be to convey a false idea, 
but motivated by the highest impulse 
to give the movement its rightful 
place in high honors, we resort to 
superfluous adornment of reports. 
Ultimately this does no good. 
Workers education is an 


Roce sides of any “movement” 


ideal. 


It is a movement in the imaginative 


mind of man. Ideals do not move 
with the swiftness and precision of 
mechanical inventions or broadway 
styles. It often takes a century or 
several centuries for society or even 
a segment of society to discover, ac- 
cept and adopt an idea or an ideal. 
Copernicus could vouch for this. 
Workers education is progressing. 
It is “ripening.” Until it has ripened 
it forms little more than a vague 
good wish in the mind of the worker. 
He gives assent, agrees that it is a 
good thing, does nothing else until 
the idea has ripened in his mind. 
The true progress of workers edu- 
cation can not now, nor in any fu- 
ture time, be measured by statistics, 
as much as they may aid in an analy- 
sis. Like the social status of our 
family life and the life of the state, 
it is elusive of such analysis. Its true 


worth and results must be measured 
(after long brooding) by the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural effects upon 
society. We have no special meter 
for that. It is apprehended by those 
who have eyes to see and see; who 
have ears to hear and hear; who have 
minds to understand and understand. 
On the dial of civilization it is now 
and will continue to register remark- 
able results. Its promises are 
humble, its achievements are mighty 
and huge. May the worker see it. 

Wyoming and Colorado comprise 
geographically a vast area over 
which to promote workers educa- 
tion. The benefits to be derived 
from close contacts of great centers 
are missing here; also. the misfor- 
tunes accompanying the same. But 
even so large a bulk is being leavened 
successfully. 

After several years of experi- 
mental promotion, workers educa- 
tion in Colorado thrives in several 
centers manifesting a good response. 
Denver Labor College, premier of 
the state, is doing splendid work. 
We shall not bother with statistics 
which might vie one organization 
against another. [Enrollment in- 
creases, interest deepens. They have 
developed a permanent Labor Col- 
lege Theater. Thus they bring 
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Labor’s message to thousands who 
would never receive such a message 
in any other form, and if so perhaps 
not so impressively. .Throughout the 
school year they present one-act work- 
shop plays. Once or twice in the year 
they present to the college and the 
public a major industrial play. They 
have instituted a permanent Co- 
operative Book Store, which is en- 
joying recognition and support. The 
reader may follow that line out in his 
own imagination and think what such 
features of workers education are 
worth. Think of the future. Col- 
orado Springs Labor College has en- 
joyed almost a freak growth and 
strength. It permeates the whole 


city. Economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, business principles, English, la- 
bor legislation are some of the 
branches taught in these and other 


schools. 

Pueblo and Ft. Collins are steadily 
awakening to the need of workers 
education. Unfortunately, the move- 
ment is not so firmly established in 
those centers as in Denver and Col- 
orado Springs. There is nothing of 
which to despair over the situation. 
Indifference still lurks around union 
halls. But the idea is ripening. We 
forbid artificial stimulation. It must 
be scientific and reasonable. The 
truth is that the workers are respond- 
ing better than ever before. Leader- 
ship often depends upon an already 
over-burdened brother. They are con- 
scientious but can not do it all. Many 
workers will not leave a pool table 
or a pinochle game long enough to 
attend a study class. Until they have 
been captured by the movement they 
will continue to riot in indifference 
and ignorance. This is not a geo- 
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graphical peculiarity. This is true 
throughout the country. The worker 
is his own enemy. The power of re- 
construction is within his reach. Will 
he grasp it? It would be interesting 
to have a report from other sections 
of the country. 

Recently this director sent out a 
questionnaire to the secretaries of 
different labor colleges and study 
classes to ascertain the features that 
contributed to the success of the 
classes and those which contributed 
to their lack of achievement. The 
responses were generous and very in- 
teresting. Items contributing to suc- 
cess were a good leader, public de- 
bates, plays, discussing the labor 
college or local class every meeting 
night before the local, visits from 
the director, support of the State 
Federation of Labor, etc. Those 
contributing to delinquency were 
bootleg, indifference, lethargy in the 
locals, lack of leaders, failure to keep 
the idea before the locals on regular 
meeting nights, lack of public activ- 
ity, books too difficult, fear of the 
boss, pool halls, poker tables and 
pinochle, etc. These statements are 
from the classes themselves. The 
major crime seems to be the worker’s 
lack of interest in his own union. 

Against the tide of barriers the 
movement has made forward strides 
in Wyoming too. In a recent visit 
over the state the director found a 
more genuine, spontaneous and vol- 
untary response than has been mani- 
fested since the work was started in 
the state, little more than a year ago. 
Cheyenne, Casper, Sheridan, Acme, 
Gebo, Crosby, Kemmerer, Oakley, 
Diamondville, Rock Springs, Su- 
perior, Rawlins and Laramie have 
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taken new interest. No. coaxing has 
been necessary. 

Superior has developed a perma- 
nent workers library. The room is 
about 60 feet long and 25 feet wide. 
There are several hundred volumes 
of good books and numberless maga- 
zines, periodicals and pamphlets on 
the long tables for free service to the 
workers. It is used. The library is 
a credit to the town. This is due to 
the magnificent leadership of a Bo- 
hemian worker, Joseph Gall. The 
leader has also established a gym- 
nasium for the children of the town. 
There is good and useful equipment. 
The influence of this one labor col- 
lege has remolded the life of Su- 
perior. That influence is growing 


and will not cease even though the 
citizens depart to the farthermost 
parts of the earth. 


It will endure. 

Gebo is noted for its public-spirited 
labor college. They are considered 
the champion debaters of the state 
(labor colleges). They are prepar- 
ing for a huge eight-hour celebration 
in which a public debate at Thermop- 
olis will feature. Measure their in- 
fluence? Can’t be done. 

Pages might be truthfully written 
of achievements and advances. With- 
out disregarding other items, classes 
or labor colleges, these citations suffice 
to give a pinhole sketch. 

Colorado is planning a “Farmer 
Labor Summer School” to be held 
during the week of July Fourth. The 
place has not been determined. This 
is always a feast of mental, social and 
physical recreation and _ reconstruc- 
tion, the forenoons being given to 
a morning inspiration hour followed 
by class periods till lunch time. After 
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lunch we have tiptop recreation and 
fun. The evening is given over to 
addresses delivered by America’s 
greatest men and women. Imagine 
a week of this! 

Wyoming is trying to work out the 
same benefits on the district or chau- 
tauqua plan. Centers are too far re- 
moved in Wyoming to centralize a 
summer school. It might be achieved 
by making three districts and dupli- 
cating the program, having in each 
place a three or a four days’ program. 
It may be achieved by the chautauqua 
method. We hope to arrive. The 
coal miners’ situation at present al- 
most forbids normal progress in de- 
veloping future plans. However, we 
plan. . 

The theater, the cooperative book- 
store movement, the library and the 
community recreation hall, being born 
of and nurtured by workers educa- 
tion directly, are worth a thousand 
times the cost, not to mention the 
wonderful work, not so spectacular, 
done by hundreds of other workers 
and many other labor colleges and 
workers study classes. 

Furthermore, splendid contacts are 
being made through workers educa- 
tion with local schools, grade, high 
school and state colleges. They are 
having a direct bearing on the think- 
ing of the unorganized worker; they 
are molding public opinion which 
reflects in conditions for the workers. 
Workers education in the West can 
not be escaped or _ pigeonholed. 
Workers who passed it up a year ago 
can not do it now. The workers are 
learning the “why” in industry as well 
as “how” to labor. 





THE LIBRARY AND WORKERS EDUCATION 


MirriAM D. TompkKINs 
Milwaukee Public Library 


How Begun 


IHE demand for better and more 

definite service for workers came 

to the Milwaukee Public Library 
in 1921, from the unions themselves, 
when the Milwaukee Workers Col- 
lege was organized. The library did 
what it could for the class that year, 
furnishing a room for the meeting of 
the class and supplying books as they 
were requested. It was evident, how- 
ever, from the beginning that the 
fifty or sixty students enrolled for 
class study represented only a frac- 
tion of the number of union members 
who not only needed but desired spe- 
cial service. An assistant on the staff 
of the Milwaukee Public Library was 
therefore assigned the duty of inves- 
tigating this field to discover how and 
where the library could render the 
best service to them. 

To study the problem thoroughly 
she began by enrolling in the class in 
economics and labor problems. In 
that way she was able to understand 
more clearly the kind of library serv- 
ice needed by the students. That 
they would have first to be taught 
how to use the library was immedi- 
ately evident. The class, therefore, 
spent one evening visiting the various 
departments of the library, studying 
the arrangement of books on the 
shelves, the use of the catalogue and 


of some of the more important refer- 
ence tools, and securing borrowers’ 
cards. At this time special care was 
taken to point out the fact that the 
library collections contain material 
on all subjects, treated from every 
point of view. The large amount of 
material relating to subjects of inter- 
est to the class was emphasized par- 
ticularly. 

Arrangements were made later to 
reserve a collection of books relating 
to the subjects scheduled for class 
discussion for the use of the students, 
the class as a whole deciding upon its 
location. The wisdom of spending 
class time in this way was clearly 
proved by the increase in the number 
of students using the library and by 
the way in which the books in the 
reserved collection circulated. The 
plans inaugurated at that time are 
now a regular part of the school’s 
procedure. 


How the Field Widened 


The Milwaukee Workers College 
is governed by a board of trustees 
under the direction of the Federated 
Trades Council. The class is repre- 
sented on this board by its teachers 
and by three students elected by the 
class. In 1923 the library assistant 
who had enrolled in the class was 
chosen as one of the student mem- 
bers and in this way was brought into 
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direct contact with some of the im- 
portant labor leaders of the city and 
made to realize more than ever that 
serving the Milwaukee Workers Col- 
lege was only a small part of what the 
library should do for the workers of 
the city. Union leaders were ready 
and waiting for the library to assist 
them in their educational work and 
were more than cordial in consider- 
ing any plans suggested. By the gen- 
erous action of the Federated Trades 
Council, credentials granting admis- 
sion to every union in the city were 
granted to two members of the library 
staff. The secretary of the council 
issued a general letter to unions, en- 
dorsing the work of the library and 
urging members to avail themselves of 
its privileges. The library assistants 
have visited a large number of unions, 


where they have always been cordially 
received and their plans and sugges- 


tions given courteous attention. One 
of the most valuable results of these 
contacts has been the development of 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion between the library and union 
workers. 


Why Workers Have Failed to Read 
Widely 


The library workers were con- 
vinced very early in the course of 
their visits to the unions that many of 
the members were not reading be- 
cause they found it difficult to go to 
the library, though the Milwaukee 
Public Library maintains neighbor- 
hood branches throughout the city. 
The men work long hours and the 
extra effort required by a trip to the 
library was enough to deter them 
from getting books. A certain per- 
centage of them, however, attend 
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meetings of their unions with a fair 
degree of regularity. To distribute 
books to them at that place seemed 
the solution of the difficulty. 


How Books Are Brought to the 
Attention of Workers 


The library began, first of all, 
by servicing the Federated Trades 
Council. A collection of fifty or 
sixty books, consisting of works of 
general literature and those relating 
to economic and labor problems, is 
sent down the afternoon before the 
meeting. A member of the library 
staff attends the meetings, arriving 
about a half hour before the opening 
of the session to arrange the collec- 
tion on a table which the council 
has provided for the purpose, and to 
check books as they are returned and 
withdrawn. She remains throughout 
the entire meeting, discussing books 
with individual members who stop to 
talk with her and checking books for 
those arriving late. 


Results 


The circulation of books to mem- 
bers, when this service was first in- 
augurated, was small. It has in- 
creased very gradually and now, 
after nearly three years’ service, we 
have tabulated results. We find that 
a fair proportion of the members are 
using the service regularly and that 
the reading being done is, for the 
most part, of a good quality—about 
50 per cent of it being non-fiction. 
The first books sent were chosen 
from lists compiled by members of 
the Board of Trustees of the Labor 
College, in cooperation with the 
teachers of the class and members of 
the library staff. The collection, 
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however, changes frequently as the 
interest in books grows among the 
members and they come more and 
more to request special reading ma- 
terial. 

One of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of this work, however, is the 
opportunity which the librarian has to 
guide the members in their reading, 
encouraging them as she comes to 
know their individual tastes and inter- 
est to take better books and to follow 
systematic courses of reading. To do 
this she keeps in close touch with the 
readers’ adviser at the library, whose 
special work is the planning and direct- 
ing of individual reading courses. 
Courses of reading consisting of from 
three to ten books have been planned 
in economics, labor problems, general 
literature, psychology, and other sub- 
jects; and the books issued to the 
readers at the meetings in the order 
in which they are to be read. All the 
courses which have been planned have 
been followed regularly and second 
and third courses are usually re- 
quested. In addition to these indi- 
vidual reading courses, which the 
teaders’ adviser prepares especially, 
use is constantly being made of the 
“Reading with a Purpose” courses— 
the series of standardized reading 
courses which the American Library 
Association has been issuing for the 
past two years. Each course is pre- 
pared by an outstanding authority in 
a particular field, and consists of a 
small handbook which introduces the 
course and from four to a dozen 
books to be read in the order in which 
they are given and according to the 
directions outlined in the handbook. 
It is hoped that eventually the major- 
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ity of members will be taking regular 
reading courses. 


Peading with a Purpose Class 


As a result of the demand for sys- 
tematic reading courses the library 
has offered the services of the read- 
ers’ adviser to the Workers College 
to organize a class in “reading with 
a purpose” to meet once a week to 
discuss books and stimulate a general 
interest in reading. Such a class, con- 
sisting of only three or four mem- 
bers, is already organized rather in- 
formally, each person in the group 
following his own reading course and 
meeting with the readers’ adviser 
every week or two to report on the 
progress he has made in his reading 
and to receive suggestions for fur- 
ther study. Both the labor leaders 
and the library hope that this group 
will increase considerably as the idea 
becomes more widely known. 

One item in connection with this 
service occurs to me as both impor- 
tant and interesting. When the li- 
brary first began to distribute books 
at the council meetings, they were 
placed in the front of the hall, di- 
rectly under the speakers’ stand. 
While they were there twelve or fif- 
teen books were circulated at a meet- 
ing and no more; sometimes fewer. 
It was felt that either the collection 
would never be used more and was 
consequently a failure, or that some 
mistake was being made in its admin- 
istration. As an experiment, the lo- 
cation of the collection was changed 
from the front to the rear of the 
room, right at the main entrance 
through which every member passed 
twice, coming in and going out. The 
change worked like a charm, for not 
only has the circulation increased 
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greatly and steadily, but the library 
assistants in charge have met with a 
much freer expression of interest 
than formerly and have received 
many more requests for special 


books. 
Reaching the Organizations 


Since the service for the Federated 
Trades Council was begun similar 
service has been extended to the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and to the Post Office Clerks and 
Carriers. The service to the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers is ad- 
ministered similarly to that of the 
Federated Trades Council. In the 
case of the Post Office Clerks and 
Carriers, however, a collection of 
books is taken once a week during 
the middle of the day to the canteen 
in the main post office in the city, 
where they are distributed to the 
men during their lunch hours by a 
member of the library staff. This 
service is very popular and already 
the library is being solicited to place 
a permanent deposit collection there, 
so that the books may be accessible 
every day instead of only once a 
week. The library will be glad to do 
this as soon as arrangements can be 
made to shelve the collection and to 
make some one responsible for its 
administration. 

Library service similar to that out- 
lined will be extended to all the 
unions in Milwaukee that request it 
and can provide suitable facilities 
for administering it. 


Conclusions 


Though this direct contact be- 
tween the library and the trade 
unions has not extended over a very 
long period of time, certain conclu- 
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sions have, however, been reached: 

(1) That some direct contact of 
the library with workers is needed. 

(2) That the public library is the 
logical place for meetings of work- 
ers’ classes, so that its collections of 
all kinds of literature may be im- 
mediately available for members of 
the class. It has been found that we 
can not expect persons devoting one 
evening to attendance at class to de- 
vote another evening to attendance 
at the library. 

(3) That it has not been gener- 
ally understood by workers that the 
material contained in libraries is en- 
cyclopedic in scope, all subjects be- 
ing represented—treated from every 
point of view, the radical as well as 
the conservative. 

(4) That it is of the utmost 
importance that constant, careful 
thought be given to the selection of 
books for this work. 

(5) That because there exists a 
dearth of certain kinds of books in 
demand by workers, trade unions, li- 
braries and other agencies interested 
should join together to secure the 
writing and publication of them. 

(6) That union members should 
be called upon by the library to rec- 
ommend lists of books on the sub- 
jects in which they are particularly 
interested. 

(7) That the preparation of read- 
ing courses suitable to the needs and 
tastes of the individual union men- 
bers requesting them is one of the 
most valuable services the library 
can render workers’ education. 

(8) That to obtain the results for 
which we are looking, both the li- 
brary and the unions must look for- 
ward to years of thoughtful work 
and study. 





WCFL—CHICAGO LABOR BROADCASTING 
STATION 
JouHN FITZPATRICK 
President, Chicago Federation of Labor 


IXTY years ago a Washington, 
D. C., dentist by the name of 
Malcolm Loomis invented and 

demonstrated radio to some very 
competent witnesses. Congress 
granted him a charter to aid the com- 
mercial development of the inven- 
tion. A full record, including draw- 


ings and description, reposes in the 
Library of Congress. The daughter 
of the inventor is still alive, living 
in Washington, and, appropriately 
enough, is a distinguished radio ex- 


pert. 

Following Malcolm Loomis came 
Marconi with perfected wireless 
telegraphy, DeForest with wireless 
telephony, and in the year 1920 the 
culmination of radio development in 
broadcasting which has become an 
important factor in entertainment, 
education and publicity. 

Radio broadcasting has served 
many interests since its inception, and 
last but not least, it has become an 
educative and coordinative factor in 
the organized labor movement. Ra- 
dio was considered and studied by 
national, state and local labor organ- 
izations and camé up as a subject for 
discussion at several conventions, but 
it is only during the past year that 
union labor has actively entered the 
broadcast field. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor 
laid the foundation and successfully 
resisted all opposition to secure the 
right for organized labor to own and 


operate a radio broadcast station, 
and the proof of this statement is in 
station WCFL, “The Voice of La- 
bor,” located on the Municipal Pier 
in Chicago. 

When the Chicago Federation of 
Labor first thought about erecting a 
broadcast station, the great majority 
of the delegates and organizations 
regarded it as a myth or a dream, 
and only a very few could think of 
it as an actual possibility. But the 
few who did see the possibility of 
organized labor using this new 
method of communication kept press- 
ing for consideration and action, with 
the result that the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor adopted a resolution 
and instructed its executive board to 
proceed with building of a radio 
broadcasting station. 

This action created the necessity 
of securing accurate and definite in- 
formation upon the entire subject of 
radio broadcasting, and in order to 
secure such information the execu- 
tive board engaged two engineers, 
one a commercial engineer and the 
other a radio engineer, both ac- 
knowledged to be the best in their 
particular fields. The reports sub- 
mitted by these engineers showed 
that it was entirely a practical and 
safe proposition for organized labor 
to enter the radio field, and it also 
had unlimited possibilities as an edu- 
cational factor for the organized as 
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well as the unorganized workers of 
the entire country. 

With this information, the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor was ready 
to proceed, but did not want to pro- 
ject itself into an activity which really 
is national in character and scope 
without discussing the situation fur- 
ther with the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
some of the International Unions. 
An effort was made to interest them 
in immediately entering this field 
upon a national basis, and then state 
federations of labor and city central 
bodies could participate and cooper- 
ate in such a way that organized 
labor would have the most efficient, 
nation-wide broadcast system in the 
United States. But these organi- 


zations had given no consideration to 


entering the radio field; no interest 
was shown and no action taken. 
From the information the Chicago 
Federation of Labor compiled, it 
was very evident that there was a 
gigantic movement under way to con- 
trol and monopolize this new means 
of communication by big business and 
financial interests, who realized and 
understood the tremendous power in 
the radio and who were moving 
along quietly and insidiously digging 
themselves in so that they would 
have absolute control over the air. 
Up to the present time the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor has suc- 
cessfully met and overcome all oppo- 
sition from all sources. We have the 
right to take considerable satisfac- 
tion out of the successful efforts to 
meet all this opposition. Had we 
failed, the numerous wise ones would 
sadly wag their heads and say, “I 
told you that bunch in Chicago is 
crazy.’ However, “The Voice of 
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Labor,” station WCFL, has been 
successfully established and the right 
of organized labor to use this new 
method of communication and edu- 
cation in the interest of and for the 
benefit of the men, women and chil- 
dren of labor has been successfully 
defended by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

We have often heard the question 
asked, ““What does the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor intend to do with 
its station?” And we have only one 
answer, “‘Make it serve Labor.” At 
best, a city central body is only a 
buffer between its affiliated unions 
and the opposition they may have to 
meet. Misrepresentation and dis- 
tortion of the truth is the worst 
enemy. In the past, Labor’s defense 
was limited to mass meetings and 
their own weekly or monthly publica- 
tions, and for the purpose of propa- 
ganda or defense these instruments 
usually proved unwieldy or too long- 
delayed to be effective. With our 
broadcast station, imagine the dif- 
ference when we can go on the air al- 
most any minute and defend Labor’s 
position in any situation, and where 
we could only reach a few hundreds 
at best, now we reach thousands upon 
thousands, who are interested in get- 
ting truthful and accurate informa- 
tion at first hand. 

The educational possibilities are 
unlimited. ‘The Voice of Labor” 
has proven its worth in this field. 
Speakers of national prominence— 
senators, congressmen, physicians, 
educators, labor representatives and 
farmer representatives—are on our 
program almost every evening. One 
listening in on our program gets a 
real intellectual treat. 





WCFL—CHICAGO LABOR BROADCASTING STATION 


The musical programs have met 
with universal approval. Stacks of 
letters flow in continually from all 
states east of the Rocky Mountains, 
expressing appreciation and sincere 
pleasure for the continued high 
standard of all vocal and instrumental 
music broadcast from our station. 

Now we come to the question of 
financing, cost and control. In the 
first instance, the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, by a unanimous vote, 
levied a voluntary assessment upon 
each member to the sum of two dol- 
lars, to be paid in a period of two 
years. In other words, each member 
was asked to subscribe, voluntarily, 
twenty-five cents once every three 
months, which in reality is far less 
than one-third of one cent per day. 
And this is the one and only source 


from which money was accepted to 


build and equip the station. There 
are no stocks nor bonds, no loans 
nor mortgages, no liabilities of any 
sort. This station is bought and paid 
for. It has no debts and is under no 
obligations to any one. It is owned 
by Organized Labor. Its purpose is 
to serve the labor movement, and if 
the worst comes to the worst, the 
only thing that can happen to it is 
to stop operating. It will still be in 
Labor’s hands, because no one has 
any claim upon it. Therefore, no 
one can take it away from them. 
This is how sure and how secure we 
have safeguarded -Labor’s interests 
in this station. 

The matter of cost presents itself 
in two forms; one to build and equip 
and the other to operate. When 
our executive board first tried to get 
information as to the cost of a broad- 
cast station, everywhere we turned 
we heard $200,000, and only in 
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one place was a figure of less amount 
mentioned and that was $175,000. 
These figures made our outlook any- 
thing but hopeful; but our engineers 
said we will go into the open market 
and purchase equipment and employ 
our own mechanics to erect and in- 
stall it, and by this method our sta- 
tion was constructed, and the total 
cost of building and equipment fig- 
ures less than $50,000. 

Operation, of course, presents a 
different problem, and that is a con- 
tinual outgo of money to meet the 
cost of an expert staff of operators 
and a continuous stream of high-class 
artists who furnish the vocal and in- 
strumental entertainment. Our pres- 
ent revenue, far less than one-third 
of one cent per member per day, will 
give us sufficient funds to put the 
highest-class programs on the air 
every night, and when it comes to 
maintaining a high standard, we 
don’t intend to be outdone by any 
other station in the United States. 
New York has some reputation for 
developing and presenting musical ° 
entertainment. Our purpose is te 
make New York look like a side 
show to a real circus, as far as vocal 
and musical entertainment is con- 
cerned. 

Now comes control. That is a 
vital matter; but we have made it 
impossible for any individual or any 
group to get any kind of a foothold 
that would give them control in this 
station. The control is centered in 
the labor movement, in just the same 
manner and form that we control our 
movement. The delegates in the cen- 
tral body are the board of directors, 
and the elected officers of the central 
body act as the executive committee 
of the board of directors. 
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Regular programs from WCFL 
were inaugurated on July 27, 1926, 
and have continued without inter- 
ruption and with continuous improve- 
ment since that time. 

The American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers, recogniz- 
ing an identity of their interests with 
those of organized labor, granted a 
license to WCFL, which has enabled 
the station to place its musical pro- 
grams unhampered on a high plane, 
attracting many listeners, producing 
good-will for the labor movement 
and forming a pleasant background 
for the educational labor talks and 
labor news items presented at the 
start of each evening program. 

It takes time for a new broadcast 
station to “find itself’ and to find out 
what the vast army of listeners want 
to hear. WCFL has discovered that 
the vast majority of its audience 
want popular and light music and 
show a full appreciation of educa- 
tional labor talks. Programs of 
dance music are well liked and the 
station broadcasts this music by re- 
mote control from well-known Chi- 
cago orchestras, the present contact 
being with the Rendezvous Cafe, 
while appropriate dinner music is 
picked up by arrangement with the 
Brevoort Hotel in the loop. 

The serious purpose of WCFL, as 
might be expected, is in the presenta- 
tion of facts to the public at times of 
stress in labor matters. The Chi- 
cago Musicians’ Union and other or- 
ganizations have expressed their ap- 
preciation of this service at a time 
when help was badly needed, and 
WCEL realizes and is prepared to 
place facts before the public in the 
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future when such publicity may be of 
even more vital importance. 

WCEL has entered the telegraph 
field, communicating with stations lo- 
cated at Detroit and other cities 
scattered about the great lakes. 
Commercial and private messages 
are handled and it is expected to ex- 
tend this service for the benefit of 
labor, in the near future, with stations 
located at Washington and other 
strategic points. Short-wave appara- 
tus is under construction for world- 
wide transmission with the expecta- 
tion that this will serve as an impor- 
tant auxiliary to labor news services. 

The Federation News, official pub- 
lication of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, carries the complete weekly 
program of WCFL and has a page 
devoted exclusively to radio matters. 
The effective range of Labor’s first 
radio station is from coast to coast 
and the army of appreciative listen- 
ers is increasing daily, as evidenced by 
our constantly growing mail. WCFL 
is on the air every evening, except 
Sunday and Monday, from 6:00 
o’clock until midnight, central stand- 
ard time, 2:00 to 5:00 o’clock Sun- 
day afternoon and 7:30 to 9:00 
o’clock Sunday evening. 

The present power of WCFL is 
about 1,000 watts and it is expected 
to increase this power to the limit 
allowed by the Federal authorities 
under the laws and regulations en- 
forced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission to be appointed under the 
radio law now before Congress. 

WCEL, “The Voice of Labor,” 
491.5 meters, is located on the Mu- 
nicipal Pier at Chicago, Illinois, one 
mile out in the lake. We welcome you 
to tune in. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN BELGIUM 


Leon DELSINNE 
Director, Belgian Labor College 


workers’ education movement 
in Belgium, it is necessary to 
take a rapid glance over the develop- 
ment of the labor movement itself. 

Belgium is a country of extremely 
small dimensions (its area is only a 
quarter of that of the State of New 
York), whose very dense population 
(255 inhabitants per square kilome- 
ter—408 per square mile) has been 
obliged for a long time to cultivate 
the most barren soil and to export 
industrial products to obtain the 
means for a meager existence. Be- 
fore becoming an independent na- 
tion, it had been ravaged almost 
every year for nearly two centuries 
by the armies of neighboring coun- 
tries, and its principal port, Anvers, 
had been closed. After 1830, pow- 
erful industries made the living con- 
ditions of the hundreds of thousands 
they employed even more severe. So 
that during the third quarter of the 
last century the Belgian working 
class had the sad privilege of being 
at the same time that which was sub- 
ject to the hardest of labor and that 
which lived in the most miserable con- 
ditions, 

Competition between the workers 
and the ignorance in which they were 
kept by the directing classes hindered 
all movement for defense, until the 
penetration of socialistic ideas made 
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them decide to attack a social régime 
so inhuman. 

Except for a few unions of older 
origin, the first Belgian labor move- 
ment presents itself, then, essentially 
in the form of a political movement. 
But the workers realize that their: 
propaganda alone, when written, will 
not have a very great influence 
on masses so little educated. With 
remarkable foresight they think 
of creating consumers’ cooperatives 
which will reduce the cost of living 
and mutual benefit funds for the sick 
who can not work which will relieve 
the suffering when it is most acute. 
At the same time they establish 
unions which voice the aspirations of 
the wage-earners. During this whole 
period, however, the different func- 
tions are not very clearly distin- 
guished. In each locality the work- 
ers establish the organization which 
seems to meet with the fewest ob- 
stacles and this organization acts ac- 
cording to circumstances. Also, one 
sees cooperatives conducting strikes, 
unions where mutual benefit associa- 
tions direct the policies of the group. 

Up to the first years of the twen- 
tieth century the Belgian Workers’ 
Party had undisputed control of the 
whole labor movement. It is the 
Workers’ Party which created the 
National Federation of Coopera- 
tives; it is the Workers’ Party which 
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created the Federation of Unions of 
the Workers’ Party (1898), which 
has since become the Federation of 
Trade Unions (Commission Syndi- 
cale). At the same time it forced 
from Parliament the passage of so- 
cial legislation and notably of politi- 
cal equality, realized only after the 
war. 

After they had been in operation 
for a few years, the Federation of 
Cooperatives and the Federation of 
Trade Unions, assuming more ex- 
tended work and heavier responsi- 
bilities, became practically autono- 
mous, then completely independent 
of the Workers’ Party; but the spirit 
of close and friendly cooperation has 
not disappeared. Almost all of the 
workers’ cooperatives, the mutual 
benefit associations and the majority 
of the unions are affliated directly 
with the Workers’ Party. Also, the 
groups directing the Workers’ Party 
include representatives appointed by 
the cooperatives and by the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and likewise; 
this latter has an executive board on 
which sit the delegates chosen by 
the party. And in localities of small 
or medium importance, the same men 
are secretary of a union, socialist 
agent, president of the cooperative 
and the mutual. 

It was from the midst of this very 
diverse activity that the first groups 
concerned with workers’ education 
originated. At the beginning they 
reflected the same practical ideas. It 
was important that music and trum- 
pets should beat time in public dem- 
onstrations: dramatic clubs aimed to 
attract the people in workers’ dis- 
tricts and to procure the resources 
necessary for propaganda; gymnastic 
clubs attempted by their demonstra- 
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tions to show the vitality of the 
workers’ institutions. Other groups 
and institutions had a more strictly 
educational function: study clubs, 
libraries, groups of children of the 
people, etc. In 1911 there were 
thirty-two study clubs, forty-nine li- 
braries, twenty-four gymnastic clubs, 
seventy-four dramatic clubs, twenty- 
five groups of children, sixty-nine 
young people’s socialist organiza- 
tions. 

Nevertheless one must recognize 
the fact that these groups lacked co- 
herence. Alongside very successful 
undertakings, there were efforts spent 
in pure loss because their authors had 
more good will than competence. 
Altogether, it was difficult to esti- 
mate their beneficial influence. In 
general, all this hardly succeeded in 
increasing the intellectual equipment 
of the workers. 

Then, beginning with the year 
1905, the union movement asserted 
itself more vigorously, the coopera- 
tive movement made important prog- 
ress and, from different sides, a need 
was soon felt for better educated ex- 
ecutives to carry on successfully the 
new duties. Efforts were held up by 
financial difficulties until two gener- 
ous men together gave 120,000 
francs ($16,680) to the Workers’ 
Party for its educational work. 

The Bureau of Workers Educa- 
tion was founded in February, 1911. 
The two first articles of its statutes 
say: 
1. The Bureau of Workers Edu- 
cation was created in February, 1911, 
by the General Council of the Belgian 
Workers’ Party, with the collabora- 
tion of the Federation of Unions of 
the Belgian Workers’ Party and of 
the independent unions, the Federa- 
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tion of Socialist Cooperative Societies 
and the National Federation of 
Young People’s Socialist Organiza- 
tions. Its aim is to organize and 
coordinate the activity of all the 
workers’ educational activities which 
are connected with the organizations 
named, procure for the workers the 
knowledge and qualifications which 
will fit them best to carry on the 
struggle for their emancipation as a 
class in all spheres. 

2. It is directed by a central com- 
mittee, composed of three members 
elected by the General Council of the 
Belgian Workers’ Party, two mem- 
bers elected by the Federation of 
Trade Unions, two members elected 
by the Federation of Cooperatives, 
and one member elected by the Na- 
tional Federation of Young People’s 
Socialist Organizations. 

The Bureau of Workers Educa- 
tion limited itself at first to organiz- 
ing local and regional “socialist 
schools” and a national school. In 
each local or regional school, one to 
three courses of three to six lessons 
each were given during the winter. 
There were twenty-one schools in 
1911-12, forty-one in 1912-13, sixty- 
two in 1913-14. The program of the 
national schools covers forty-eight 
lessons. All had great success. 

Then it created a lecturers’ service 
for the local groups, a library office 
which should advise librarians and 
obtain books for them at the best 
price possible, a moving-picture office 
with similar duties. 

In the meantime it had organized 
for the union executives, educational 
tours in Germany, which contributed 
greatly to improving the administra- 
tive methods of the unions, national 
union schools for the permanent sec- 
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retaries which had a program includ- 
ing one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty lessons and, a few days be- 
fore the war, a “Union Week” de- 
voted principally to union methods of 
action and organization. 

All this activity, almost entirely 
interrupted by the war, revived at 
the end of hostilities with greater 
breadth. Circumstances were par- 
ticularly favorable. The strength of 
workers’ organizations grew rapidly; 
the membership of the Federation of 
Unions rose from 126,700 in 1914 
to 718,000 at the end of 1920. The 
executives must have made extraor- 
dinary efforts to bring in all these 
new recruits and above all to face 
the heavier responsibilities which re- 
sulted from the fact that their influ- 
ence had grown considerably. Local 
committees on workers’ education 
were created, then regional commit- 
tees. 

Like the committee of the central 
bureau, the two hundred and thirty- 
five local and regional committees 
are made up of delegates of the po- 
litical, trade union, cooperative, bene- 
fit association and educational groups 
of the locality or the region. The 
result is that the so-called “socialist” 
schools nearly always extend their 
teaching to trade union problems, or 
problems of the cooperatives and the 
benefit associations. Thus special 
courses for shop representatives are 
quite numerous. Wherever there are 
strong enough groups of women spe- 
cial courses for women are given. In 
1925, there were one hundred and 
one socialist schools with 3,000 pu- 
pils, one thousand two hundred 
and eighty-eight “socialist extension” 
classes (that is, dealing with a variety 
of subjects including the sciences, the 
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arts, ethics, as well as workers’ prob- 
lems) brought together 320,000 stu- 
dents. A travel office, established 
especially to encourage educational 
trips, met with immediate success. 

But useful as it was, all this activ- 
ity was not sufficient to give to the 
labor movement the _ intellectual 
strength which seemed more urgently 
needed each day. Nevertheless cir- 
cumstances prevented repeating the 
experiment of national schools held 
on Sunday. It was then that the 
founding of a permanent school with 
classes during the day was suggested ; 
in October 1921 Belgian Labor Col- 
lege was opened. 

The Belgian Labor College was 
established on a property of nine 
acres situated at Uccle, half an hour 
away from the center of Brussels by 
trolley. The grounds include a park, 
an athletic field, a vegetable garden 
and an orchard. Its activities are 
carried on in five buildings: one main 
building, which includes the lecture 
rooms, the administrative offices, the 
kitchen, the dining room and some of 
the students’ rooms; an annex build- 
ing with the library, a billiard room, 
the laundry and students’ rooms; two 
smaller houses, one originally re- 
served for the women students, the 
other serving as the dwelling of the 
director. The school can take forty 
students. 

The property, the different houses, 
the furniture and the material for 
study cost more than one million 
francs ($139,000), which were col- 
lected from gifts from workers’ or- 
ganizations (especially the national 
metal workers’ union and the na- 
tional miners’ union) and from loans, 
the most important of which were 
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made by the workers’ bank, the De- 
posit and Loan Exchange. 

The Belgian Labor College is di- 
rected by the committee of the Bu- 
reau of Workers Education. Half 
of its budget, which exceeds 400,000 
francs ($5,560), is covered by a spe- 
cial fund which also covers the ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Workers 
Education and to which the General 
Council of the Workers’ Party, the 
Federation of Trade Unions and the 
Cooperative Office contribute 20 cen- 
times (about 2% cents) per member 
per year; one quarter fees for board 
paid by the students; and the last 
quarter by subsidies from the state, 
the provinces and some communities. 

Students, who must be between 
eighteen and thirty years old, are 
only admitted if they are recom- 
mended by a workers’ group belong- 
ing to one of the three national or- 
ganizations mentioned above or by 
the National Union of Mutual Bene- 
fit Associations. In most cases the 
group which recommends a student, 
pays the school his fee for board 
(3,000 francs ($417) for an ordi- 
nary session) and to the student an 
allowance which may amount to three- 
quarters of the wages lost. The 
school on its side makes the students 
recommended pass an examination 
for purposes of selection. This ex- 
amination aims to make sure that the 
future students know the language 
well enough and have had enough 
experience with the labor movement 
to follow the courses with profit. 

The program aims to give the stu- 
dents a correct view of the different 
aspects of the labor movement, both 
its history and its methods, and to 
put them in touch with certain of the 
social sciences; political economy, 
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psychology, law, etc.; several courses 
have a generally formative charac- 
ter: general history, economic geog- 
raphy, history of art, literature, hy- 
giene. The program is completed 
by visits to workers’ institutions, so- 
cial agencies, industrial establish- 
ments, made either in the neighbor- 
hood of Brussels or during educa- 
tional tours in the provinces or in 
neighboring countries. Written work, 
which sometimes takes .the form of 
quite exhaustive monographs, serves 
as a basis for discussion among stu- 
dents under the direction of the 
teaching personnel. 

The program in detail is as fol- 
lows: 


French or Dutch 

General history 

Geography, general and economic 

Economic and social history of Belgium... 

History of the labor movement 

History of socialist doctrines 

Work rules 

Political economy 

Trade union movement 

Cooperation 

Mutual associations and social insurance. . 

Social legislation 

Constitutional and civil law 

Law administration, community and prov- 
ince 

Psychology 

Hygiene 

Elements of accounting 

History of art 

Literature 

Political issues 

Educational Institutions 

Relief Institutions 

Workers’ housing 

Statistics, surveys, office .technique 


Three quarters of the courses are 
given by professors who carry on 
important activities in labor organ- 
izations or who are specialists in their 


fields. The other courses are given 
by the teaching personnel perma- 
nently attached to the Belgian Labor 
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College. Since the country is bilin- 
gual, there are in reality two schools 
(one in the French language and one 
in Flemish) which function simul- 
taneously. As a result, the teaching 
personnel includes the director, who 
also directs the teaching of the 
French session, the directing teacher 
of the Flemish session, and three 
monitor-professors whose duty it is, 
beside their courses, to help students 
in their personal work. 

What results have been obtained? 
In five years one hundred and forty- 
five students have been admitted, of 
whom sixteen were women; one hun- 
dred and twenty-four successfully fin- 
ished their studies. In almost all 
cases the students after leaving the 
school return to the work in the fac- 
tory or shop which they temporarily 
left. Their studies do not give them 
any preferential rights when posi- 
tions are open in labor organizations. 
However, there are at present sixty- 
two former students who are in per- 
manent service in the labor move- 
ment: twenty-eight in the unions, 
eleven in mutual associations, ten in 
cooperatives, six in political groups, 
four in workers’ educational institu- 
tions, and three in daily papers. 

The others, while earning their 
living in industry, take part in mili- 
tant activities as speakers, secretaries 
or committee members of different 
groups, etc. This shows that the 
systematic teaching of the Belgian 
Labor College has already given ap- 
preciable results, recognized by the 
best authorized executives. 

But our discription would be in- 
complete if we did not say a few 
words about a supplementary activity 
of the Belgian Labor College. 
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This is considered by the govern- 
ment as a school of social service, as 
well as four other schools of ortho- 
dox, liberal or neutral inclination. 
Nearly half the students who have 
taken courses in the ordinary session 
come back the next year to study for 
three months at the school on a pro- 
gram which prepares them to obtain 
an official diploma of ‘Social Service 
Auxiliary,” a diploma which permits 
them eventually to secure positions 
in social institutions not directly con- 
nected with labor, but in which work- 
ers are interested: employment ex- 
changes, unemployment funds, or- 
ganizations for social relief or in- 
surance. The thirty-nine students 
who took the second-year course re- 
ceived their diplomas, but as yet none 
have obtained positions in official or 
semi-official institutions. 


Lastly, during vacation, the Bel- 
gian Labor College organizers “study 


weeks” or “study fortnights,” either 


on its own initiative or for the na- 
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tional unions. Since it was founded 
it has been the meeting place of a 
number of study weeks for young 
people on politics, labor unions, co- 
operatives, mutuals; and of interna- 
tional study periods of two weeks on 
socialism or the trade union move- 
ment. 

Thus, following the example of 
the Bureau of Workers’ Education, 
the Belgian Labor College partici- 
pates intimately in the complex and 
intense activity of all the labor or- 
ganizations. It becomes the meet- 
ing place of all those who wish to 
study seriously and who can leave 
their home surroundings for a few 
days or a few months. It helps to 
prepare for the future, labor leaders 
who will have learned that social 
problems can not be solved by hap- 
hazard methods and who will possess 
the technique to search out solutions 
adapted to circumstances. This is the 
mission which has been entrusted 
to it. 


MYSTERIES 


It is not new 


This that the eternal 
Articles of the Credo 
Reveal to us. 
It is as if we had always known it, 
So human is this knowledge 
And intimate. 
And if we are given mysteries 
Where we would have explanations 
What are they but the mysteries 
Between a man and his wife, 
Between a child and its mother? 


Paut CLAUDEL 


(Ambassador from France). 





STUDY CLASS IN ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ 
UNION 


C. J. HENDLEY 


Instructor, Workers Education Bureau 


cal 3, International Brotherhood 

of Electrical Workers, New 
York City, illustrates the demand 
for labor education and its purposes 
and methods. This local is faced 
with certain problems of organiza- 
tion that have been under serious dis- 
cussion for at least a year. The 
membership, or, at least, a good por- 
tion of it, is thoroughly aroused on 
the subject of “the good and wel- 
fare” of the local, and heated dis- 
cussions of union policies and tactics 
take place whenever a number of the 
members meet anywhere. 

Perhaps it was these discussions 
that convinced some of the members 
that a more systematic study of labor 
problems was desirable. At any rate, 
the local appointed an educational 
committee that invited the Workers 
Education Bureau to send a repre- 
sentative to the organization to ex- 
plain the purpose of labor education. 
So Mr. Spencer Miller, secretary of 
the Bureau, and the author of this 
article appeared’ before a regular 
meeting of the local one evening last 
fall and discussed the need for La- 
bor’s making a serious, systematic 
study of its own problems. The edu- 
cational committee distributed cards 
among the members to get the names 
of those who would be interested in 


fy story of a study class in Lo- 
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attending a study class. About one 
hundred and fifty names were ob- 
tained. In two or three weeks we 
had a class organized, and the author 
was selected as the instructor. We 
met in the “day room” of the local’s 
own building. We could have used 
a class room in a public high school 
just across the street, but we pre- 
ferred the union’s room because we 
could smoke there and express our- 
selves in plain, every-day English 
more freely. 

Of the one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers who expressed an interest in the 
class, about two-thirds attended one 
or more meetings. Thirty-five were 
regular attendants during the sixteen 
weeks we met. As the local has a 
membership of over three thousand, 
the educational committee was _ in- 
clined to feel discouraged, but some 
of us felt that thirty-five serious stu- 
dents were a valuable asset to any 
organization regardless of its size. 
I think it is correct to say that it was 
a consensus of opinion in the class 
that the effort was worth while. The 
work came to an abrupt end because 
of a division in the local over its 
problems of reorganization. But 
members of the class express hope 
that the work will soon be resumed, 
and that an attempt be made to get 
other unions in the building trades to 
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undertake the same sort of educa- 
tion. 

The class began its work by taking 
up ten lessons, one a week, on “The 
Progress of the Labor Movement.” 
These covered the following topics: 
(1) Labor and education; (2) The 
new wage policy of the American 
Federation of Labor; (3) The five- 
day week; (4) The plan of organiza- 
tion of the A. F. of L. and the ques- 
tions of industrial unionism and 
amalgamation; (5) Labor and im- 
migration; (6) Organized labor’s 
political policies; (7) The open shop 
drive; (8) The company union; (9) 
The use of the injunction against La- 
bor; and (10) Labor banking. 

The purpose of our taking up 
these ten lessons was to develop 
broad points of view in studying the 
problems confronting Labor. We 


tried to get in the habit of looking at 
the labor movement objectively, and 
as a movement bigger than any 
group within it, to view it as one of 
the powerful social forces of modern 
times, and as a movement that is 
what it is because of the peculiar cir- 


cumstances in America that have 
made it. We tried to see the labor 
movement as the organized attempts 
of the American working people to 
solve the economic and social prob- 
lems that they have been faced with. 
I think we got some understanding 
of the tendency of a change in con- 
ditions to force a change in the meth- 
ods of organized labor. For exam- 
ple, we learned that it was big busi- 
ness that forced the unions to en- 
large from local unions to national 
and international organizations. And 
big business itself was the result of 
new inventions and other improve- 
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ments in modern industry. I think 
we got some sense of the law of life 
that all living things, whether ani- 
mals, men, or organizations of men, 
must adjust themselves to a chang- 
ing world about them. We always 
have new labor problems because of 
the ever-changing conditions under 
which people must work for a living. 

When we finished with these ten 
lessons the class wanted to take up 
“The problems of the New York 
building trades.” This was a mighty 
big order. For the problems of the 
New York building trades are many 
and infinitely complex. And they 
have not been dealt with in books 
very much so that we could read 
about them. Our information would 
have to be gotten mainly from inter- 
views and from the personal experi- 
ence of the members of the class. 
But we undertook the job and had 
had six or seven lessons when our 
work was interrupted. 

We began with a brief history 
of the building trades unions and 
learned that they were among the 
very first unions to come into exist- 
ence over. a hundred years ago, and 
that they have been the backbone of 
the trade union movement in tiis 
country. We studied the Lockwood 
Report, which was the result of a 
legislative investigation of the build- 
ing industry of New York. In this 
study we found an abundance of ma- 
terial showing that the policies and 
tactics of the building trades unions 
are what they are because of the gen- 
eral conditions in the building indus- 
try. We found that Brindellism is 
not due to the innate cussedness of 
labor. We studied the organization 
of the Building Trades Council of 
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New York and considered why it is 
not affiliated with the Building De- 
partment of the A. F. of L., and 
found ourselves studying the prob- 
lem of autocracy versus democracy 
in the labor movement. For one or 
two lessons we took up the contract 
that the New York electrical work- 
ers have with their contractors, and 
again organized labor’s relation to 
the general conditions of industry 
showed up. 

In all these lessons the business of 
the instructor was not to tell the elec- 
trical workers what to think, but to 
help them to learn how to think. 
Sometimes I was asked pointed ques- 
tions about what Local 3 should do 
to solve its problems of organiza- 
tion. I always answered that a 


school teacher could not come in and 


tell them how to run their own or- 
ganization. No student of the labor 
movement is wise enough for that. 
Each organization must work out its 
own salvation or fail. I think we 
all got a pretty clear understanding 
of the difference between our class- 
room discussions and the discussions 
in a business meeting of a union. It 
is not the business of a study class 
to decide on union policies or to de- 
cide on any program of action for 
the union. The classroom is for 
study and free discussion. Each 
member of the class must be left free 
to do his own thinking and to draw 
his own conclusions. Only in union 
meetings must policies be voted on, 
action decided upon, and discipline 
enforced, if necessary. 

And I believe we were getting a 
practical understanding of the kind 
of discussion that gets somewhere. 
Creative discussion is a cooperative 
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undertaking rather than a competi- 
tive effort to win a debate. Too 
much of our discussion within the 
unions is of the competitive, comba- 
tive kind. We get into debates, di- 
vide on issues and each side tries to 
overwhelm the other, to inflict a de- 
cisive defeat upon it. The debater’s 
psychology is not conducive to find- 
ing the truth about a given situation. 
He is so intent on winning the debate 
that he is liable to distort the truth. 
So with the ardent propagandist. He 
is so intent on getting his program 
adopted that his vision is distorted. 
Hence, in the classroom we try to 
have a free play of ideas, and try to 
get as many as possible to cooperate 
to develop ideas. A difference of 
opinion is an opportunity for dis- 
covery instead of a hindrance. By 
comparing opinions and ideas we 
may be able to get new ideas that 
none of us had when we began. Or- 
ganized labor is faced with many 
problems. In the labor study class 
we try to analyze these problems, to 
see them from as many different 
angles as possible, and find some 
method of solution. 

One evidence that we were making 
some progress in our class was that, 
according to reports, members of the 
class who had never taken part in 
the discussions in the union meetings 
were beginning to do so. And I 
noticed in the class itself that I had 
to do nearly all the talking in the 
beginning, but before we suspended, 
lively and constructive discussions 
were carried on by various members 
of the class. The work we had be- 
gun in studying the problems of the 
buildings trades promised most val- 
uable results. For the problems were 
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of vital interest to all of us, and our 
efforts to understand them was an 
educational process of the greatest 
value. Professor Dewey has defined 
the educated mind as one that is sen- 
sitive to problems and is skilled in 
the methods of attacking solving 
them. We feel that we had under- 
taken an educational enterprise that 
would have been of the greatest bene- 
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fit to us. And we had just begun. 
All the forty-odd building trades 
unions in New York might under- 
take the systematic study of the prob- 
lems of their industry and keep it up 
profitably year after year. Some of 
us who have done the pioneering are 
hoping that this will be done. The 
field is limitless. There are prob- 
lems enough to keep many students 
busy for years. 


MICHIGAN LABOR’S EFFORTS AT WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION 


Epwin E. Linton 


Third Vice-President, Michigan Federation of Labor 


HE one great obstacle to over- 
come in Michigan, as well as 


everywhere else, in the work of 
the educational worker, is the general 
apathy of the average working man 


towards adult education. It is sur- 
prising the number of the rank and 
file in the labor movement who know 
nothing about when, where or why 
it started or what it’s all about, or 
what are the underlying aims or prin- 
ciples of the labor movement. 

The crying need of the workers’ 
education is not for education in the 
fundamentals of the three R’s alone, 
so much as it is education in the causes 
that brought about the organization 
of the movement, and the principles 
on which it has grown and flourished, 
and the leaders who have made for 
its progress, and what conditions and 
principles the pioneers of the move- 
ment stood and fought for, and why 
the movement has risen to its present 
state of progress and development. 
Ask the average member of any union 


the question, ““What does your union 
mean to you? or What does it mean 
to the labor movement as a whole?” 
and he is immediately at a loss as to 
what to say, aside from the fact that 
it means to him, individually, better 
wages and working conditions. He 
knows very little of the past history, 
accomplishments or future aims of 
the organization to which he belongs. 
Quite frequently in local meetings, 
when the question of affiliating with 
the city central, the state federation, 
or the A. F. of L. is under discussion, 
some member will arise and in a spirit 
of militant aggressiveness ask, ‘Why 
should we affiliate or pay tax to these 
bodies? What have they ever done 
for us here? Let’s keep our money 
here, where we can get some good out 
of it!” We have all heard such talks, 
which only goes to show that they are 
ignorant of the fundamental principle 
of organization as embodied in the 
American labor movement. 
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When this knowledge is in the 
minds of our rank and file, together 
with a thorough understanding of the 
principles of our national and inter- 
national affiliations, and why these 
principles are necessary for self- 
preservation and local well being, 
then and then only will we begin to 
know the value of adult workers 
education and begin to develop that 
class of intelligent leadership that is 
so urgently needed and that the ever- 
changing conditions demand. 

The educational movement in the 
Michigan Federation, which began 
active work in the convention of 
February, 1926, was largely brought 
about by a group of young men in 
the allied printing trades, who were 
active in the work of the educational 
committee of the Ann Arbor Trades 
and Labor Council, and the discussion 


was brought about by the introduc- 
tion in the convention of a resolution 
to establish a fund of $10,000 for a 


scholarship in the University of 
Michigan. Out of the discussion of 
this question came the appointment of 
a permanent educational committee 
in the state federation, and the be- 
ginning of workers education in the 
state. 

The work of this committee dur- 
ing the following year, under. the 
chairmanship of Howard W. Beatty, 
of Ann Arbor, was largely devoted 
to endeavoring through correspond- 
ence to arouse active interest in adult 
workers education in the various city 
councils and federations, and with the 
planning and ‘discussions of methods 
of group study classes and how to 
Organize, develop and finance them. 
Failing to achieve the desired results 
and about discouraged with the cor- 
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respondence method, the committee 
were about to ask the Michigan Fed- 
eration to finance a personal canvass 
by the committee, when we were, 
through the personal interest of Sec- 
retary J. J. Scannell, invited to attend 
the conference of the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau at the Detroit conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor. There we listened to the 
troubles and achievements of the 
executives of the many states there 
represented, and after attending two 
meetings and hearing the discussions 
we came to the conclusion that we 
were not so bad off as we thought, and 
that others were having the same dis- 
couraging matters to contend with as 
we were, and that we would have to 
work out our own salvation in this 
world-wide educational movement. 

A week after the convention we 
were apprised of a visit of Secretary 
Spencer Miller, Jr., to Ann Arbor, 
to address a group of students and 
faculty in the University, and invited 
to attend, and out of the discussion 
there was adopted a plan for an ex- 
perimental group study class, which 
was recommended by Mr. Miller and 
Dr. Henderson of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University. 

The Ann Arbor Trades Council 
furnished the laboratory, so to speak, 
by financing a study group on the 
history of the American labor 
movement, under the direction of 
Professor Goodrich, who is teaching 
labor subjects in the University. Of 
this. experiment we can only remark 
that it was only typical of what may 
be accomplished in any community 
if a few earnest workers will clear 
the way and make the arrangements, 
for in the extension division of any 
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college or university may be found 
men who are interested in subjects 
who are willing to devote some time 
to the promotion of such study classes 
and at a nominal fee will conduct 
them with profit to the movement if 
given the opportunity. 

Out of a general membership of 
about 450 in the city we had in the 
class an average of 30 during the five 
weeks’ course, one night a week, and 
after the first night the discussion was 
quite general and lively, and, best of 
all, out of the experiment grew a de- 
mand for more, and we are now in a 
ten-weeks’ course discussing “Wages 
and Their Control,” with Professor 
Bigge in charge, and again with the 
hearty interest of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University. 

With the encouragement of the 


success of this experimental class and 
the practical demonstration of what 
can be done the state committee is 
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planning a personal visit to each city 
central council or federation to super- 
vise an aggressive campaign for adult 
workers education throughout the 
state, and are hopeful to get the 
earnest cooperation of the organized 
worker in each locality. 

Largely due to the interest of the 
Secretary of the Michigan Federa- 
tion, we had for distribution at the 
state convention a large amount of 
literature, dealing with this subject, 
and by the remarks overheard at the 
tables, we are led to believe that the 
interest is widespread and much 
greater than we realize, and we can 
depend on the movement in general 
to support any program we may 
plan, and we hope in this manner to 
overcome the apathy of the indi- 
vidual and awaken them as groups to 
their responsibility to their organiza- 
tions and to posterity, and in the end 
to make definite progress in the edu- 
cation of the workers of Michigan. 


TO A CARDINAL GROSBEAK 


A banner of faith you are streaming 

Through the dark of my doubt and unrest; 

A beacon of hope you are gleaming, 

I am crowned in the pride of your crest. 

O beauty as bright as my dreaming, 

What rapture shall pour from your breast! 
—Mary Sinton Leitcn, in “The Unrisen Mor- 


row.” 
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IsRAEL MUFSON 


Secretary, Labor College of Philadelphia 


riences in developing educa- 

tional enterprises as instruments 
for its own advancement, the greater 
the difficulties it will find in its path. 
This may seem paradoxical until a 
check-up is made of the activities on 
behalf of workers’ education with- 
in the past seven or eight years. 
At the early beginnings it was 


a longer Labor has had expe- 


very simple to become enthusiastic 
about the movement, and it appeared 
just as simple to apply workers’ edu- 


cation as it was to formulate it. 
There was nothing but “vision” to 
go by and anyone of sympathetic 
nature could dive headlong into the 
scene to help amplify the “aspira- 
tions” of the workers. Somewhere 
within the breast of the toilers there 
was an aching void, and all that was 
necessary was to dump volume after 
volume and tome after tome into 
this gaping vacuum, and the pain 
would be relieved instantly. What 
matter the nature of the volume or 
the tome? The workers wanted edu- 
cation; they were crying for it like 
children do for “Fletchers.” And 
the dose was always handy. There 
was no dearth of painless remedies 
to soothe the ache and bring the pa- 
tient up smiling from his sick bed. 
Many good folks, having shipped 
themselves “abroad,” returned wild- 
eyed with excitement over the splen- 


did movements for adult education 
there existing and immediately rolled 
up their shirt sleeves and talked and 
wrote and agitated for “just the same 
brand” to be applied here. They 
gave as little heed to the differences 
in tradition, opportunities and psy- 
chologies as do the communists in 
the advocacy of their brand of “‘save- 
the-world” salve. Every one fortu- 
nate enough to possess an educational 
axe went forth into the forest to 
blaze the trail. As long as they 
were not under compulsion to ask 
themselves where they were going 
and cared not at all, the chips flew 
in every direction, and the axe wield- 
ers were extremely happy. But now, 
after all these years of trail blazing, 
having left the soft pines behind 
them, they are getting into the tough 
oaks. Tired, they lean against the 
dulled tools and ask the question 
whither? what for? and how? They 
are retracing their steps and are be- 
ginning to check up on the paths they 
had taken. In such manner, meeting 
others similarly employed, they sit 
down and hold pow-wows to discuss 
and to find out from actual experi- 
ence what all this expending of en- 
ergy is about. And the longer they 
delve the more difficult becomes the 
problem. They find that the aching 
void was more in their own hearts 
than in the hearts of most of the 
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workers. Habits of life have made 
proper responses almost impossible 
by the application of customary stim- 
uli. Social astigmatism, brought 
about by a confining environment, 
developed an absolutism of opinion 
through which any breath of doubt 
finds difficulty of penetration. The 
problem has therefore become not 
only one of filling the void, but also 
of finding it. 

Yet there is this desire for knowl- 
edge, for understanding, a yearning 
to comprehend their perplexities on 
the part of the workers. If ap- 
proached in a manner within the 
boundaries of their concepts, they 
respond with a gusto that is stimu- 
lating and encouraging. While not 
entirely prepared at present to ex- 
press in a positive sense the kind of 
education they do want, they know 


in a general way the kind of educa- 


tion they do not want. And no 
amount of coaching and persuasion 
will succeed in making them spend 
their time in class rooms learning 
“things” in which they have no in- 
terest nor can see any profit in their 
study. Thus the workers themselves 
are gradually forcing to the fore a 
definite program for workers’ educa- 
tion with body and substance instead 
of nebulous theory. 

The above few paragraphs are in 
the way of introduction in order to 
understand better the program de- 
veloped by the Labor College of 
Philadelphia. Without such an ex- 
planation there may be too great a 
tendency to condemn or at best to 
misunderstand. If there will be that 
tendency now, it is a very simple 
matter to shunt the blame onto the 
shoulders of the worker-students who 
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make up the Labor College classes. 
And’they wouldn’t mind. 

Essentially the Labor College of 
Philadelphia was always experimen- 
tal in its approach to the educational 
problem of the workers. It never 
had a dogmatic viewpoint from which 
it could not be swerved. And it 
is to the credit of the previous 
directors of the college and the at- 
mosphere it had created that today 
seven hundred workers are partici- 
pating in education of one form 
or another. Even as far back 
as the records go, in what to work- 
ers’ education are the dim days 
of 1920, we can find reference to 
classes in Labor and Industry and 
Labor and Law beside the usual 
classes in economics,’ English and 
public speaking, the three formal R’s 
of workers’ schools. And from then 
on it was just a continuous process of 
experimentation, attempting in every 
way to find the interests of the work- 
ers and methods of meeting them. 
The nineteen classes the College con- 
ducted this year covered a wide range 
of subjects, but in each one the at- 
tempt was made to build from the 
workers’ most enthusiastic responses 
towards wider viewpoints and con- 
cepts. 

What does interest the workers? 
That there still remains a natural 
curiosity among adults is vouched for 
by their actions easily noted by any 
chance observation. Don’t they stop 
before a hole in the ground and for 
time without end watch the steam 
shovel make the hole larger? Don’t 
they stand by the half-hour before 
the exposed presses of a newspaper 
plant and watch the wheels and roll- 
ers go round and round? And don’t 
they in class, when one is fortunate 
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enough to strike the proper key, keep 
the instructor busy answering ques- 
tions for an hour or more after quit- 
ting time? 

“Jes’ a minute, boss.” With fur- 
rowed forehead and pointing finger 
he shuffles heavily to the front of the 
room where he tries to make clear 
with his digit what his tongue is 
unable to express in proper English. 
He points at the blackboard and at 
the figures the “Professor” made. 
Finally the matter is straightened out 
for him. For he is only a hardwork- 
ing, unlettered Negro steel rodman, 
who never before, perhaps, had any 
schooling at all. He had just been 
drawn into the union. He is one of 


seventy-five gathered in their union 
hall where an engineer an hour and 
one-half earlier started to tell them 
something about their jobs, a little 


of the theory of their work and its 
relation to the whole building indus- 
try. The engineer drew pictures for 
them on the blackboard. Now, al- 
most an hour after the conclusion 
of his talk, they have been firing 
questions at the “Professor” —want- 
ing to know the relation of things. 
There was the interest. From such 
a base many things could be devel- 
oped. Between talks by the engineer, 
these Negroes heard talks on labor 
and the trade-union movement and 
responded with growing enthusiasm. 

We are a nation of he-men and go- 
getters, and this psychology extends 
itself to the lowest reaches. ‘Giant 
Power” was the title of a class pro- 
posed for electrical workers. The 
course was to make them conscious 
of their social opportunities as trade 
unionists in the development and 
maintenance of this gigantic power 
source. Nineteen signed up for the 
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class and six appeared at the first 
session. That was in October. By 
December two faithful and earnest 
friends of “Giant Power’ sat down 
with the instructor to delve further 
into the problem. Evidently we were 
on the wrong track. The subject we 
gave them was not of sufficient inter- 
est to trouble these workers’ minds. 
So we turned the class over to them. 
Experimenting, we wanted to find 
out what would arouse their interest. 
They chose a course relating more 
intimately and immediately with 
their jobs. More electrical knowl- 
edge; a greater comprehension and 
wider conception of their work. The 
record of enrollment for this class 
is ten the first night, seventeen the 
second, and twenty-five the third. 
A class in Trade Union Psychol- 
ogy was proposed to the members 
of the local Building Trades Council. 
It was to be as practical as it could 
possibly be made with the existing 
facts at our disposal. The group 
comprising the class are business 
agents with the demands of their 
membership always uppermost in 
their minds. They had no time to 
spend on theories, and we knew it. 
Because of these factors, it was as 
dificult a group to get together for 
educational participation as any 
group could be. And we sensed that 
for the same reasons it would be a 
dificult group to hold. The instruc- 
tor outlined a course which seemed 
to cover the needs of these men in 
rather a complete fashion. But after 
two sessions it was definitely seen 
that the majority of those attending 
were not satisfied. Their interests 
were not sufficiently aroused to make 
us feel that the class was a going 
concern. So it became necessary, in 
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consultation with the secretary and 
the members of the class who showed 
the greatest interest, to change the 
program from week to week. But 
one obstacle we could not overcome 
and that was lack of facts. 

It was lack of facts that forced 
us to curtail our program of shop 
economics instruction so admirably 
started by my predecessor. Yet, shop 
economics classes are about the only 
ones that will prove of any durable 
success in the further development 
of workers’ education. The classes 
in English, public speaking, econom- 
ics, psychology, etc., will run along 
on their own momentum and gather 
small groups of workers here and 
there with almost no effort. It is 
through the shop economics classes, 
however, that workers’ education 


will be extended to groups that can 


not be made interested in any other 
way. And it is the results obtained 
in shop economic classes that have 
a pragmatic value and are of imme- 
diate benefit to the trade-union move- 
ment. But we must have facts. 
While waiting for facts, and the 
Labor College of Philadelphia is de- 
veloping a program for fact collect- 
ing for use in future classes, there is 
much that still can be done to extend 
the interests of the workers towards 
educational ventures. Year after 
year the American Federation of 
Labor meets at conventions, promul- 
gates many excellent programs and 
then adjourns. These programs 
could be brought home to the rank 
and file for assimilation and action 
and no better mediums for such a 
purpose exist than the various work- 
ers’ educational enterprises. By or- 
ganizing conferences at which these 
problems can be discussed new im- 
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petus will be given not only to the 
educational movement as such, but to 
the interest in Labor’s program as 
promulgated by Labor’s supreme 
body. 

With this end in view, the Labor 
College of Philadelphia, in coopera- 
tion with the Central Labor Union, 
is arranging a conference on Waste 
Elimination in Industry for April 9 
and 10. Other subjects, equally im- 
portant and pronounced by various 
American Federation of Labor Con- 
ventions as policies to be intro- 
duced—compensation commensurate 
with Labor’s increased productivity; 
the five-day week ; union-management 
cooperation; greater responsibility in 
industry—all of these could be made 
subjects by which workers would be- 
come interested in their study. And 
the most essential results would be 
the tying up of these declarations in 
a real sense with the every-day hopes 
and aspirations of the workers. By 
proper preparation the workers can 
be made to realize that every one of 
these policies could be brought into 
their lives today, tomorrow, any 
time, as soon as they themselves were 
ready to grasp their significance and 
knew enough about them to introduce 
their application to their various in- 
dustries. 

In such a program the hopes of 
the future of the workers’ education- 
movement lie. There may be devia- 
tions, but success will depend in the 
last analysis upon the preparations for 
education made adequate through na- 
tional counsel. The problem is two- 
fold, as I have tried to develop 
throughout this short survey: To de- 
velop educational facilities for the 
workers and to develop the workers 
for education. 
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movement is unique in the sphere 

of working class education. For 
it truly represents the whole working 
cass. Through its national organiza- 
tion, the Arbetarnes Bildningforbund 
(A. B. F.), it joins all labor, what- 
ever its political color, economic 
creed or cultural aim. Here trade- 
unionist, within or without the na- 
tional association, the Landsorgani- 
zation; socialist, left or right, young 
or otherwise ; communist ; syndicalist ; 
anarchist; cooperative society; tem- 
perance order, are combined in one 
national organization, with one edu- 
cational purpose and for the accom- 
plishment of that end, work together 
in unbelievable harmony, and the re- 
sult is such a determined and solid 
front in an effort for advanced edu- 
cational opportunity as no other 
country can show today. 

Reference has already been made 
in a previous article to certain na- 
tional qualities and characteristics 
which must be kept in mind in study- 
ing any phase of the labor movement 
of the country. Those qualities must 
be kept particularly in mind in under- 
standing the education work. A coun- 
try which has one people, with one lan- 
guage, common traditions, a common 
national culture and economic back- 
ground, does not present the same 
problems as America, or even other 
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European countries. This common 
background has not produced same- 
ness in the people, it has rather 
tended to give full play to individu- 
ality. The people of no two districts 
can be said to be alike. Nature and 
climate perhaps have had some influ- 
ence in determining differences as 
great as that which is found between 
people of Scane in the south, where 
nature smiles, and Lapland, where it 
smiles only a few months in the year. 
One soon learns to know a native of 
Gothenburg and one from Vermland, 
that district where the unseen and the 
unknown are to be reckoned with in 
the daily life. If one has spent any 
time in Swedish forests and has come 
to know forest workers in particular, 
one understands those enduring 
qualities of the Swedish workers in 
America and why they have hidden 
from us that mystic quality which is 
inherent in them. There is one other 
characteristic that must be mentioned 
in order to fully appreciate the ad- 
vances made in educational work. 
This is the capacity to cooperate. It 
is reflected in the progress of the co- 
operative movement itself, but it is, 
one may say, the guiding spirit of 
many movements. Differences occur, 
very real differences, but it is no exag- 
geration to say that the Swedish peo- 
ple as a whole have come to accept 
cooperation as a way of life as well as 
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an economic movement. Therefore 
the harmony within A. B. F. which is 
simply inconceivable elsewhere. 

Popular education dates far back. 
Reading was an attainment of the 
common people for several centuries. 
Compulsory general education has ex- 
isted since 1842. The folkhégskola 
movement developed in the late 
sixties with the reorganization of the 
riksdag in 1866 and the extension of 
the franchise to the peasantry. There 
are at present 52 such schools as dif- 
ferent in character as the reasons for 
their establishment. In this they 
differ from the Danish schools of the 
same name. With the beginnings of 
trade unionism in the 80's, education 
grew up as a necessary part of their 
equipment and libraries and lecture 
work were begun by separate unions. 
The present A. B. F. has been in ex- 
istence fourteen years. 

At the midsummer reunion of stu- 
dents of the Brunnsvik folkhégskola, 
the first such school to interest itself 
primarily in industrial workers, Dr. 
Rickard Sandler, teacher of economics 
and statistics there, proposed a plan 
for bringing under one national or- 
ganization the workers scattered ef- 
forts in education. A meeting was 
arranged in Stockholm and on the 
twelfth of September, 1912, the 
A. B. F. was officially created. The 
association comprises a “union of na- 
tional trade union political, coopera- 
tive, and cultural associations within 
the Swedish labor movement.” Its 
purpose, according to the constitution, 
is to organize library and lecture work 
within the labor movement, to ar- 
range for the purchase of books and 
for lectures as well as to provide 
plans for study circles and lecture 
courses. 
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The first year, six organizations 
were members, today there are 
twenty, representing a combined 
membership of 933,404 persons. 
Appointment to the board of directors 
is limited to those organizations that 
have a membership of at least 5,000, 
although smaller unions or associa- 
tions can combine and secure repre- 
sentation. Five unions, acting as two 
units had a representative for each 
unit on the board this past year. Ap- 
pointment to the board is arranged 
as follows: 


1 representative for associations of 5,000 mem- 
bers. 

2 representatives for associations of 20,000 
members. 

3 representatives for associations of 50,000 
members. 

4 representatives for associations of 150,000 and 
over. 


The board meets annually, con- 
sists of an executive committee and a 
study-leader executive committee; the 
activitics are carried on through a 
central bureau, formerly at Brunnsvik, 
now in Stockholm. The study-leader 
executive committee approves the ap- 
pointment of all leaders or instructors 
for study circles or lecture work. It 
gives counsel and assistance to local 
branches throughout the country and 
keeps in close touch with the work 
done. The A. B. F. is financed by an 
annual five dre levy for each member 
within an organization affiliated to 
A. B. F. State and county grants are 
also made annually. 

The eight-hour law has had con- 
siderable influence in giving an im- 
petus to the educational activities. 
But there is an intellectual intensity 
amongst the working people that is 
surprising. From Lapland to the 


1 These figures are for the year 1924-5. 
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most southern point, the workers, 
men and women, are studying and 
have been doing so for some time. 
The trade union movement has re- 
garded it a special responsibility to 
bring educational opportunity to the 
manual workers in the interest of 
building up and strengthening their 
whole standard of community life. 
Interest in learning is not at all con- 
fined to economic or political prob- 
lems, though the Swedish worker is 
politically eager and will discuss these 
subjects the night through with any- 
one who can stand the strain. Litera- 
ture and philosophy, history, lan- 
guages, especially Engish, interest him 
also. I recall the eagerness with 
which a group of young workers, on 
the way to military training camp, 
took part in an English lesson given 


during a train ride through Lapland. 
Hours of hot and dusty travel were 
forgotten by us all in the excitement of 


the lesson. Even the dignified and 
otherwise silent conductor was drawn 
into what he regarded a mad game of 
pointing and speaking. 

Through library work, study circle 
and lecture course, the A. B. F. car- 
ries out one part of its program. 
These three aspects of the work are 
planned to complement each other; 
the library, located in a folkets hus 
(peoples house) the center of labor 
activities, or in a special center, a 
study-home, becomes the center of the 
study-circle work; lectures in series 
usually, are built around the study 
circle subjects. Supervision of the 
whole is maintaind through inspection 
trips by the national study-circle 
leader and by short instruction courses 
arranged from time to time for all 
study-circle leaders. A Chevrolet 
plays an important réle in unifying 


the work, through bringing the na- 
tional leader, Mr. Yngve Hugo, with 
his encouragement, instruction and in- 
spiration to out-of-the-way places. 

During the year 1424-25, lecture 
courses were held in 219 communities, 
for 29,316 persons, and 2,005 study 
circles, with a membership of 25,496 
persons, were conducted. There were 
actually more than this, for some 
failed to send in reports to the central 
office. These figures are considerably 
increased for the current year. The 
subjects range over the whole field of 
learning. Literature, political science, 
Swedish, arithmetic, socialism, com- 
munism, trade unionism, accounting, 
English, public speaking, economics 
and sociology, history, Esperanto, 
alcoholism, German, history of litera- 
ture, cooperation, philosophy, trade 
union technique, geography and social 
questions, include the more popular 
subjects for study. Music evenings 
are also arranged. 

The other important part of 
A. B. F.’s activities is the summer 
school. Brunnsvik has always been 
closely associated with A. B. F. It 
has for several years loaned its entire 
school-plant rent free to A. B. F. 
for the summer-school work. Short 
two-week courses are given through- 
out the summer from June until 
the end of August. Students de- 
siring to come previously signify 
the subject of interest chosen from 
a list submitted and teaching ar- 
rangements are made accordingly. 
Each student registers for one 
course only and there are usually 
three courses given at each pe- 
riod. The number of students at 
a given time is about fifty, men and 
women. Trade unionism, economics, 
socialism, literature, political science, 
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social legislation end history are sub- 
jects that have byen given. 

Last year a %ew departure was 
initiated and a sy cial course was ar- 
ranged for womgn only, under the 
leadership of Myss Hesselgren, the 
chief factory insjyctress and a mem- 
ber of the riksd3g. A course was 
also given for a: ricultural workers, 
a group that has%veen too long neg- 
lected everywhers But this realiza- 
tion of the protems of the entire 
country and not «particular group is 
what makes the Si edish workers’ edu- 
cation movement 40 important today. 
It is what keeps it?sound and fruitful. 
Other folkhégskslar have adopted 
the summer-schoc? idea also, so that 
large numbers of workers spend their 
holiday period ingoing to school. 

Finding, howe; fer, that a_ short 


summer course is - ‘totally inadequate, 
many make the estort to go on and 


attend the winter course of six 
months. Brunnsvik’s increased win- 
ter enrollment is iargely due to the 
A. B. F. summer-school courses. First 
lectures, library and study circle, then 
the summer course, and the worker 
is convinced learning is not to be had 
in a day, and with the assistance of 
scholarships he is enabled to attend a 
winter course, sometimes returns for 
a second winter, then takes charge of 
a study circle and education never 
really stops. 

The fine quality of teaching and the 
spirit of comradeship that pervades 
the entire movement are its most 
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valuable assets. Instruction is purely 
objective. The best talent the coun- 
try has to offer is at the disposal of the 
workers. University men and women, 
many with Ph. D. degrees, professors 
themselves, take part in giving 
courses. This intrusion of university 
training into working class education 
need not be looked on with suspicion. 
Many professors are good socialists 
and retain their university jobs. 
Branting was a university man, and 
no one questions his contribution to 
labor. There is no sense of patronage 
on the one hand nor suspicion on the 
other; the professor has to make 
good of course with the worker, and 
the worker has much to learn. It is 
an interchange of book learning and 
the school of life and both groups are 
immeasurably enriched. So whether 
it be a course in trade unionism by 
the eminent trade-union leader, Mr. 
S. Hansson, or economics by the 
socialist prime minister, or history by 
Mr. Bergius, a scholar who scorns 
university degrees, but whose lectures 
would put many a university professor 
to shame in their academic quality, 
or any other course offered, propa- 
ganda has no place there. The devel- 
opment of clear and critical thinking, 
on the basis of sound knowledge, is 
the purpose of A. B. F. instruction. 
Equipped with this power, the 
worker can take his place without fear 
in the larger life of responsibility that 
awaits him. 
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TWENTY-ELEVEN COWS 


GRACE TURNER 


Staff Associate, American Child Health Association 


“Mother, what makes the milk taste sweet?” 
“It’s sunshine and dew, dear, on meadow 
grass, 
And clover that grows where the brown 
cows pass, 
Cropping the flowers down at their feet.” 


“In winter, mother, what can they eat?” 
“The hay in the barn is stored for food, 
Clean and fragrant and very good, 
When every wide field is covered with sleet.” 


“Hay like I rode on one summer day?” 
“The same hay, darling, dried by the sun 
And piled on the wagons where children 
find fun 
Till high in the loft it is stacked away.” 


“Do the cows make milk by eating this way?” 

“The grass and clover and sweet growing 
things 

The cow turns to milk that the milkman 
brings 

To fill hungry hollows you get when you play.” 


HEN I grow up I’m going 
to have a great big field and 
brown cows in it. Or maybe 
they'll be brown and white; or maybe 


they'll be black and white. I'll have 
twenty-eleven cows, I guess. There 
are twenty-eleven brown cows in the 
field where I play in the summer. 
The field belongs to the farmer who 
owns the house where I stay with 
my mother. My father comes there, 
too. Every Saturday he comes; but 
I’m there all the time and so is my 
mother. There are some other little 
children there and I play with them. 
And we all play with the cows. That 
is, the cows don’t play so very much, 
but we go down in the field where 
the cows are and we play. 

Sometimes our mothers let us take 
off our shoes and stockings and go 
in our bare feet. That’s the most 
fun. We have to walk very, very 
carefully on the road, for there are 
stones and they hurt. Sometimes 
twigs hurt, too. Down in the field 
where the cows are, it doesn’t hurt, 
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though. 
there. We can run if we want to. 
It’s all soft and grassy under our 
feet. It has to be soft and grassy, 
because the cows have to eat the 
grass. That’s the way they make 
milk for us. 

In the morning once I went with 
the boy, Bill, to take the cows down 
from the barn to the field. It was 
very early and my mother wasn’t up 
yet. I didn’t have my shoes and 
stockings on, either. Neither did 
Bill. He’s bigger than I am, but we 
both went in our bare feet. I helped 
him a lot. I helped him make the 
cows go where he wanted them to go. 
They didn’t hurry very much. I 
guess they must have been hungry, 
for they kept stopping to eat. But 


Bill said they’d like the grass much 


better down in the field. He must 
know, too, because he’s a big boy. 
So we kept driving the cows right 
down to the field. When we got to 
the fence Bill took the bars down 
and then all the cows went through. 
And then Bill put the bars up. I 
helped him. And the cows were 
locked in the field to stay all day. 
They liked it there. I did, too. 

It was a great big field and I 
walked way, way down the field and 
I got soaking wet on my legs. It 
didn’t matter, because I didn’t have 
any stockings on. But I did get all 
wet, for the grass was all wet. And 
some of the grass was tall and the 
boy said it was clover. The cows 
eat that clover. They eat it when 
it’s wet and they eat it when it’s dry. 
I asked my mother what made the 
grass and clover all wet and she said 
it was the dew. And then I asked 
her what made it get dry again. And 
she said the sun did that. It was at 
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We can walk anywhere * breakfast I asked her and my mother 


did the funniest thing. She picked 
up the milk pitcher and poured milk 
into the glass at my place and then 
she said: 

“Now close your eyes.” 

So I closed my eyes. 

And then my mother said: “Open 
your mouth and take a drink of 
clover and dew and sunshine.” 

I opened my mouth and I took a 
great big drink. But it was milk I 
drank. So I opened my eyes wide 
again and looked at my mother. 

“That was only milk,” I told her. 
My mother laughed at me. She 
laughed with such a funny little 
pleased look in her eyes that I had to 
laugh, too. 

“Now shut your eyes again,” she 
said, ‘‘and we'll try once more. Shut 
them tight.” 

I shut my eyes tight. 

“Didn’t you see the cows eating 
clover this morning?” my mother 
asked me, while I kept my eyes shut. 

Of course, I did. I told her so. 

“Well, where does the milk come 
from?” my mother wanted to know. 

So I told her that, too. “From the 
cows.” 

“All right, then,” she said, “keep 
your eyes tight shut and have a drink 
that tastes of clover.” 

So I took a big drink and it was 
milk again. 

I opened my eyes just a peek, but 
my mother said: “Oh keep them 
shut, tight shut, dear, until you have 
a drink of dew and sunshine.” 

So I kept my eyes tight shut and 
took another big drink of milk. 

“Now,” said my mother, “can’t 
you taste the clover and the dew and 
sunshine ?” 
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I could. I tasted it very plainly. 
I taste it every time I drink my milk. 
I like the way it tastes. My mother 
taught me what it tastes of. 

The afternoon of the day I helped 
Bill take the cows down to the field 
my mother called me. I was playing, 
but I went. 

“Don’t you want to go help bring 
the cows back?’ my mother said. 

“What are they coming back 
for?” I asked her. 

“To be milked, so that you'll have 
milk for breakfast, and so that lots 
of other children will have milk, 
too.” 

“Shall I go all by myself?” I 
asked my mother. But just then Bill 
came around the side of the house. 

“Why don’t you and Bill go to- 
gether?” mother said. 

So Bill and I went dowr® to the 
field and we both took down the bars 
and we drove the cows out of the 
field and up the lane to the barn. 
There were twenty-eleven cows and 
when they got to the barn every cow 
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went into her own stall. And then 
the milkman came along and milked 
the cows into great big pails. I 
watched him. There were lots of 
pails. 

“Ts all the milk for us?” I asked 
him. 

“Oh no,” he said, “the boss sells 
most of it. So do all the farmers.” 
“Who'll buy it?’ I asked him. 

“The dairy,” he’ said. 

“‘What’ll the dairy do with it?” 

“Oh down there at the dairy 
they’ll put it in bottles and take the 
bottles right off to the city. And 
in the morning the little boys and 
girls in the city will have nice sweet 
milk just like yours.” 

I told my mother all about it. 
“That’s how our milkman gets milk 
for us,” I told her. 

“And,” asked my mother, “do you 
know now what makes it taste so 
sweet ?” 

“Of course, I do,” I said to her. 
“Tt’s the grass and clover and dew 
and sunshine that the cows eat.” 


MY TOP 


I have a little top I spin 
By pulling it with strings, 
And when it’s going round it’s full 


Of colors all in rings. 


Last night I lay awake and thought 
That if it weren’t for me 
My top would never dance around, 


Or sing as happily. 


And Nursie says the world itself 


Is just a great big top 


That’s going round and round and round 
And never seems to stop. 

Oh, dear! God must have lots of fun 
With such a lovely toy! 


Oh, well. 


My top is big enough 
For just a little boy. 


Mary Dixon THAYER 


(In Commonweal). 
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INSTALMENT BUYING 


Articles have been 
bought on the instal- 
ment plan in this country for over 100 
years, and in Europe the plan is said 
to date back to the days of Julius 
Caesar. In America it was first used 
in buying houses and property; then 
about 50 years ago pianos and sew- 
ing machines were sold on instalment, 
and in 1912 certain automobile com- 
panies took up the plan. It was not 
until 1920 that it was extended to the 
large number of articles now sold on 
deferred payment. Since that time it 
has become increasingly popular, so 
that, it is estimated, about $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods were sold on 
instalment in the year 1925.’ A rea- 
son usually given for this large in- 
crease is that manufacturers found 
themselves, after the post war boom 
of business ending in 1920-21, with 
plants built up to produce more than 
could be bought, and introduced the 
instalment plan to create a market for 
their products.* 


Brief History 


There are no figures 
for instalment buy- 
ing which cover all articles sold. 
But the information we have is full 
enough and accurate enough to form 
a good basis for estimates. It comes 
from studies made by such organiza- 
tions as the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the Na- 


Present Extent 


tional Association of Finance Com- 
panies, the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, and a number of scattered 
surveys made by banks, government 
agencies and universities. 

Milan V. Ayres gives the estimate 
of instalment buying for 1925 on the 
following page.* 

This table gives the outstanding 
facts about instalment buying which 
are a basis for discussion of its 
different problems. One important 
thing to note is that automobile sales 
represent more money value than 
sales of all the other products to- 
gether. They are more than half the 
total sales value and account for more 
than half the credit outstanding. 
Therefore in considering methods of 
financing costs to the consumer, effects 
on the credit structure, etc., auto- 
mobiles are the most important prod- 
uct. Second are household furniture 
and pianos. Other facts of impor- 


*See table, next page. Various estimates are 
given, some as low as three billion, others as 
high as nine or ten billion, but this is the amount 
most generally accepted. 

* Wilbur C. Plummer, Social and Economic 
Consequences of Buying on the Instalment Plan, 
page 7. (Supplement to January, 1927, Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.) 

* Mr. Milan V. Ayres conducted an investiga- 
tion under the Am. Bankers’ Assn., the results 
of which were not made public. He afterwards 
continued his studies and published these figures 
at a conference of the Am. Assn. of Finance 
Cos., November 16, 1926. 
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tance are that in nearly all products 
sold on instalment in large quantity 
the instalment sales represent a very 
large proportion of total sales—over 
75 per cent in most cases—showing 
the large extent to which these indus- 
tries depend on instalment sales. The 
time allowed for payments is usually 
12 months or more; the carrying 
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the largest increases are mechanical 
refrigerators and radio sets. It is 
generally agreed that the automobile 
industry has depended on instalment 
buying, and could not otherwise have 
been put on a basis of mass produc- 
tion, turning out millions of cars an- 
nually at low prices. Mr. Erskine, 
President of the Studebaker Corpora- 


RETAIL INSTALMENT SALES, 1925, 


In Millions of Dollars 


Percent Value 
sold on 
instal- 

ment. 


Retail 
value 
of 1925 

production. ment 
76 2,188 
454 
2,642 
881 


3,523 
00 


Mechanical refrigerators 

Jewelry store 

Clothing, instalment house 
Clothing, 10 payment plan.. ..... 


Total clothing 
Property improvements 
Tractors 
Other farm machinery 
All other 


sold on 
instal- 


Increase 
Average _in out- 
amount standing 
out- since 
standing. 1923. 
Percent. 


Percent Average Percent 
down timeto carrying 


payment. pay. charge.* 
Months. 


869 
180 
1,049 
329 


10 
10 


33.3 
33.3 


12 
12 


Other articles sold on instalment, but in relatively small quantities, are: 


Adding machines 


Electrical appliances 


Furs T 


ypewriters 


* This represents the percent of cash price added when goods are sold on instalment. 


charge of 10 to 20 per cent must be 
added to the price paid by the con- 
sumer; the amount of down payment 
is usually one-third the price for auto- 
mobiles, and one-fourth to one-tenth 
for other products. The increase in 
credit outstanding since 1923 shows 
how the trend of instalment sales is 
moving. The total increase in credit 
outstanding since 1923, according to 
the American Bankers’ Association, is 
7 per cent,’ and the articles showing 


tion estimates that without instalment 
buying, only 35 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles produced could be sold,’ and 


*Plummer, p. 44, col. 2. From report of the 
Economic Policy Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

*Mr. Erskine calculates that since “only 25 
per cent of automobile buyers now pay cash 
for their cars, and perhaps another 10 per cent 
could qualify, the remaining 65 per cent would 
have to do without.” From quotation in Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Co. report on Instalment 
Buying. 
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that this would mean unemployment 
for 1,500,000 persons now working 
in the automobile and allied indus- 
tries. In other industries instalment 
selling has probably also increased 
sales and in some cases may have 
made mass_ production possible 
with consequent reductions in price. 
Whether it has increased the total 
volume of the nation’s manufacturing 
is open to question, for, possibly, it 
has to some extent redirected buying 
from such industries as boots and 
shoes, textiles, etc., to automobiles, 
furniture, and radios. 


Only a limited va- 
riety of articles are 
suitable for purchase on the instal- 
ment plan. These are things which 


Articles sold 


will be durable enough to outlast the 
instalment payments and which will 


have a resale value high enough to 
reimburse the dealer in case the buyer 
fails to complete payments, and also 
an original price so high that the pur- 
chaser cannot easily pay the whole at 
once. This excludes such perishables 
as groceries, foods, inexpensive arti- 
cles of clothing, amusements, notions, 
etc. Articles sold on instalment are 
of more or less permanent value to 
the purchaser, and tend to raise his 
standard of living. Such articles as 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, mechanical refriger- 
ators, save labor and income to the 
family and may be the means of in- 
creasing its earning power, while 
pianos, victrolas, automobiles, radio 
sets add much in the way of whole- 
some amusement, broadening experi- 
ence and opportunities for culture. 

It is interesting to note that while 
instalment buying has developed to 
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handle this more lasting and expen- 
sive type of produce, other forms of 
selling are becoming increasingly efhi- 
cient in lines of goods better sold for 
cash. Five and ten cent stores, chain 
stores, cash and carry stores are put- 
ting on the market a larger variety 
of small or perishable goods at lower 
prices. These two forms of selling 
are taking care of two different types 
of goods, each handling the one for 
which it is fitted. 

Going back to the table on page 
477, it will be noted that when a retail 
dealer sells an article on instalment 
he usually receives from one-tenth to 
one-third of its value in cash and has 
to wait for the rest anywhere from 
ten weeks to two years—usually about 
a year. In the meantime his whole- 
sale dealer or the producer from 
whom he purchased the article will 
demand payment. Consequently, the 
retailer has to borrow money to meet 
his bills while the instalments are be- 
ing collected. If he goes to a bank 
he must have security to offer. His 
customers’ promise to pay is not 
enough. Also, he will find it hard to 
get loans in small amounts over long 
periods. Therefore he turns to the 
finance company to provide him with 
ready cash. 

Finance companies have increased 
enormously with instalment selling. 
The number of companies now in ex- 
istence is estimated as between 1,000 
and 1,600. Many of these are small 
companies dealing in special products, 
or situated in country towns. Some 
large corporations have finance com- 
panies of their own to take care of 
their own products, as, for example, 
the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, the General Contracts Pur- 
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chasing Corporation of the General 
Electric Company. 

The practices of finance companies 
are so varied as to make generaliza- 
tion impossible. _In the automobile 
industry there is more uniformity, 
however, owing to the attempts of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies to establish standard terms. 
When a customer buys a car on instal- 
ment, he usually pays one-third the 
price in cash and gives promissory 
notes to his dealer covering the rest 
in monthly payments, usually over a 
period of twelve or more months. 
The instalment price is higher than 
the cash price because the dealer must 
charge enough to pay the finance com- 
pany’s fee. The dealer then sells the 


promissory notes to a finance company 
and receives cash. The finance com- 
pany usually requires the dealer to be 


responsible for his customer’s pay- 
ments, so that in case the customer 
fails, the dealer and not the finance 
company will lose. 

The finance company has a small 
capital of its own, which stands as 
part security for its loans. With this 
security and its promise to pay, it can 
take the notes it has bought from the 
dealer to a bank and borrow money to 
finance more instalment sales. 

The finance company is thus a mid- 
dle man between the dealer and the 
bank, doing business which neither is 
equipped to handle. The customers 
of a finance company are probably 
“good risks” as to security for their 
loans, but the payments are so small 
and spread over such a large number 
of individuals and so long a period of 
time that the average bank cannot 
handle them. The finance company, 
which can charge a higher rate to pay 
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the extra expense of investigation, col- 
lection, etc., fills an important need. 
It is the bank, however, which provides 
the larger amounts of credit on which 
both the finance company and the 
dealer do business. 


The cost of instal- 
ment buying to the 
consumer is far more than most peo- 
ple realize. Mr. Boekel’ estimates that 
the average cost is 23 per cent more 
than the cash price. Mr. Plummer finds 
that although the finance companies 
say they charge from 4 to 8 per cent 
on certain transactions, varying with 
the length of time for payment, they 
actually charge from 18 to 22.32 per 
cent when all costs are considered, and 
the cost to the consumer is even higher 
than this. He calculates that “as a 
rule it costs the buyer as much to buy 
on the instalment plan as it would if 
he borrowed the money at an interest 
rate of from 11 to 40 per cent and 
paid cash.”* However, he points 
out also that even with this extra 
charge “‘it is highly probable that the 
instalment buyer is paying less for his 
car today than he would be paying as 
a cash buyer if there were no instal- 
ment system,” because of the reduced 
price made possible by quantity pro- 
duction.* 

Although the buyer is paying a 
higher price for his instalment goods, 
he is getting a definite service for his 
money. He is getting credit which he 
could not get from a bank and he has 
the use of his money before he re- 


The consumer 


* Report on instalment buying. Editorial Re- 
search Reports. 

* Plummer, p. 29. 

*Same, p. 30. 

* Plummer, p. 31. 
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ceives it in wages. Instalment buying 
encourages the buyer to raise his 
standard of living; it brings a number 
of things of lasting value within his 
reach; he probably invests in good 
furniture, a radio, an automobile and 
spends less money for transient pleas- 
ures such as movies, candy and chew- 
ing gum. It is easier to save when 
one has monthly payments coming 
due and is enjoying the use of the 
article while paying for it. These are 
all things which raise his self respect, 
increase the pleasures he may enjoy at 
home and with his family, and bring 
him a lasting return in better living 
as contrasted with pleasures which are 
forgotten tomorrow. 

On the other hand, the consumer is 
open to difficulties because he is not 
used to buying on credit and has not 
learned to budget his expenses. He 
ig appealed to again and again by 
highly skilled salesmen who want to 
sell him this and that tempting arti- 
cle on alluring terms, regardless of 
whether he can pay for it without cut- 
ting down on necessities. He finds it 
hard to resist. The articles are those 
which help him to “keep up appear- 
ances,’ and he is tempted to buy an 
automobile or a good set of furniture 
and finds that he must cut down the 
family budget for food and clothing 
to meet payments. In a survey made 
by the University of Oregon, cover- 
ing 2,105 persons buying on instal- 
ment, 69 per cent felt that it “en- 
couraged running into debt,” and 41 
per cent that it “encouraged thrift.” 


* Figures for the Oregon survey are given in 
Boekel. A number of persons replying to ques- 
tionnaires answered “yes” to both the questions 
cited above. 





This indicates that the consumer needs 
to learn how to use credit. 


It has been custom. 
ary for a long time 
to sell real estate 
and producers’ goods (such as ma- 
chinery for manufacture) on instal- 
ment, and insurance has always been 
sold on monthly payments, which is 
really a form of instalment selling. 
But the extension of instalment buy- 
ing to consumers’ goods, and giving 
credit to the consumer as well as the 
producer, seems to many people a 
grave danger to the credit structure 
on which our business depends. It 
is said that the consumer is irresponsi- 
ble and instalment sales not sufficiently 
secured, that our next business depres- 
sion will be more severe because of 
instalment buying, and that people 
are spending their incomes before 
they get them and not saving as they 
used to do. 

It is true that the instalment buyer 
is tempted to overpledge his income 
and ambitious dealers and salesmen 
are likely to make sales without look- 
ing into their consumers’ ability to 
pay. This isa danger. On the other 
hand, figures we have on the losses 
of finance companies show that little 
has been lost because of consumers’ 
failure to pay.2, The General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corporation gives 
figures for the period 1919 to No- 
vember 30, 1925, showing .9 of 1 per 
cent as the highest loss for any one 
year (1920), and a loss of .o9 of I 
per cent as the highest for the last 


The credit 
structure 


* This does not include losses of dealers or 
losses of consumers who have had their goods 
reclaimed. We have no way of estimating 
these losses, but they should not be overlooked. 
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This is so smail as to 
be negligible. A survey of losses of 
finance companies made by Mr. 
Hanch, General Manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Finance Com- 
panies in 1924, showed a loss ratio of 
less than .2 of 1 per cent on new and 
used car paper amounting to $195,- 
500,000." Mr. Hanch points out 
also* that the terms of sale have a 
great effect on losses. When a car is 
sold on “standard terms,”’ that is one- 
third the price down and 12 months 
to pay, the ratio of losses is small, 
but when terms are easier, there is a 
marked increase in losses. Thus, 
losses on total volume of business for 
standard terms are .163 per cent, but 
for cars sold on less than one-fourth 
down and over 18 months to pay are 
4.583 per cent. This indicates the 
danger of making terms too easy in 
order to stimulate sales. 

The effect of instalment buying on 
a business depression is too compli- 
cated a question to be taken up in this 
brief survey. It seems probable that 
it would take consumers longer to re- 
cover their purchasing power when 
they have unpaid loans to meet and 
that factories would therefore have 
to wait longer to sell their products, 
so that business would pick up more 
slowly. But instalment selling might 
also be used to help in the recovery 
by extending credit to buyers and so 
helping to start the wheels moving 
again. It would be well if business 


three years. 


*Plummer, page 25. It is unfortunate that 
there are no figures to show dealers’ losses, as 
dealers are in many cases responsible for their 
customers’ failure to pay. 

*The Safety Zone of Automobile Financing. 
Based on experience of small, large, medium 
finance companies in various parts of the coun- 
try, dealing with all types of cars. 
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men were to study methods for meet- 
ing a crisis so as to be ready if the 
emergency occurs. It seems at pres- 
ent, however, that instalment sales are 
not a very great strain on our credit 
structure. The total credit outstand- 
ing on instalment sales in 1925 was 
only $2,638,000,000,*° or 7.7 per 
cent of all the loans and discounts of 
our banks which amounted to $33,- 
883,733,000, in that year.‘ 

Those who fear that instalment 
buyers are spending their money be- 
fore they earn it and are not saving 
as they used to do, may be reassured 
if they consider that along with the 
increase in instalment buying has come 
a large growth in savings deposits and 
insurance. From 1920 to 1925, the 
period of greatest increase in instal- 
ment buying, deposits in savings banks 
have increased from $15,314,000,000 
to $23,134,000,000, or 51 per cent,° 
and the number of depositors has in- 
creased 95 per cent. That is, sav- 
ings deposits have increased by half, 
and the number of those who have 
savings accounts has nearly doubled. 
This is particularly significant, be- 
cause those who deposit their money 
with savings banks are those with 
smaller incomes, the very ones most 
affected by instalment buying. The 
“admitted assets” of insurance com- 
panies are another indication of sav- 
ings, since they represent the reserves 
which accumulate through the sav- 


* Milan Ayres, see table page 477, this paper. 
This sum does not include real estate. 
*From report of Secretary of Treasury, June, 


1926. Figures cover all banks—national, state, 
savings and private banks, and loan and trust 
companies—reporting to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The number included 28,841 banks 
in 1925. 

*From figures compiled and published by the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
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ings of policy holders. Admitted as- 
sets of insurance companies increased 
from $7,320,000,000 to $11,500,- 
000,000 or 57.1 per cent from 1920 
to 1925,’ a rate even more rapid 
than that of the savings banks. The 
total assets of building and loan asso- 
ciations have increased from $2,534,- 
000,000 to $4,765,000,000, or 88 
per cent from 1920 to 1924. An- 
other indication of savings is the 
growth of labor banks. The first la- 
bor bank was founded in 1920, and 
in 1925 there were 36 labor banks 
with a total capital of $2,228,000.° 
All these figures indicate a healthy 
condition. It is probable that a great 
deal of this saving was made possible, 
as was also instalment buying, by in- 
creases in wages and incomes. 


Those interested in 
instalment _ buying 
seem to think it has come to stay. 
Undoubtedly it has been influential 
in bringing about our present pros- 
perity; it has increased buying of auto- 
mobiles and certain other commodi- 
ties and in factories producing these 
commodities more people have been 
employed and goods manufactured 
more cheaply by quantity production; 
it has given the consumer an oppor- 
tunity to raise his standard of living 
by buying many articles of lasting 
value that he could not otherwise have 
enjoyed. On the other hand, it in- 
volves certain dangers both to the 


Conclusion 


*From figures of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

*From figures from the Statistical Abstract 
of the U. S., 1924, and Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Figures for 1925 are not 
available. Figures from Plummer, p. 36. 

*The American Labor Year Book, 1926. 
(From Plummer.) 


consumer and to the healthy condi- 
tion of our business structure, if it is 
misused. The consumer may buy 
more than he can pay for without 
neglecting food, clothing and necessi- 
ties; dealers and finance companies 
may use too much salesmanship, and 
make terms too easy, encouraging 
sales which cannot be paid for; in- 
stalment buying may be extended to 
articles not suitable. We need some 
method of control. For this it is 
natural to turn to the banks as they 
furnish most of the credits which 
make instalment sales possible. In 
1924 a number of banks in different 
parts of the country called a confer- 
ence for the control of instalment buy- 
ing, and as a result the National As- 
sociation of Finance Companies was 
formed and agreed on certain stand- 
ard terms for automobile sales. Al- 
though automobile producers have 
not always cooperated or lived up to 
these terms large numbers of finance 
companies have upheld the standards. 
Banks in all parts of the country are 
now considering instalment buying, 
pointing out its dangers, and recom- 
mending sound principles of action. 
The consumer too may help in con- 
trolling instalment credit, and it is 
here that the labor movement has an 
opportunity. Our members are an im- 
portant group of instalment consum- 
ers. If as a group we recommend 
wise principles and act together in fol- 
lowing them, we may do much to pre- 
vent wrong uses of credit. The great- 
est danger to the consumer is that he 
will fall a victim to the clever sales- 
man and pledge himself to pay so 
much that he has to neglect essentials, 
and sometimes even fail in his pay- 
ments. Instalment buyers need infor- 
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mation. They need to learn how to 
budget their expenses. If a man 
wants to keep his finances on a sound 
basis he should not pledge more than 
15 per cent of his income, and he 
should plan his expenses carefully be- 
fore he pledges himself at all. If he 
follows such principles as these he 
may be sure that his own affairs are 
on a firm foundation. And he may 


know also that his influence is felt 
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outside his own household. For the 
credit structure of the nation depends 
on everyone who uses loans of money. 
The consumer, now that he has be- 
come a credit user, has a new responsi- 
bility with his new opportunities. It 
is his task, together with all users of 
money loans, to keep up a sound credit 
structure. This is our national safe- 
guard against depressions and finan- 
cial crises. 


DEUTSCHE LYRIK 


Spring knocks already with cheek aglow, 
Listen!—his voice is sweet and low. 

He stirs the sleeping bulbs in bed 

And hangs up catkins over your head. 


If you are not willing to grant him place, 

His many sweet servitors find him grace. 

He calls them to help with their charming wiles 
And wake the world with their sunny smiles. 


Here comes young morning wind with joy, 
Like a rosy, blustering, restless boy, 

He blows, that everything rattles and rings, 
And wide each door to his master flings. 


Here comes Sir Knight, the sunshine bright 
With golden lance to cleave the night, 

And there is the soft, sweet breath of flowers 
Filling with perfume the golden hours. 


The nightingale sweetly disturbs our rest, 

And finds an echo in every breast. 

Her liquid warble to greet the Spring 

So stirs the heart that it too must sing: 
“Oh Spring come in, come in!” 


—Translated from the German of WILHELM 
Mu.uer by F. E. Buck. 
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tion one of the features that has 
been overlooked is that of pub- 
licity. By publicity we mean the use 
of the daily press in conjunction with 
the educational lectures or classes 
conducted by the trade union move- 
ment. It is an important feature that 
has great possibilities for good. 

The educational classes, inaugu- 
rated by the Saler: (Mass.) Central 
Labor Union in 1124, developed the 
idea of publicity ta such a degree that 
it is now one of the recognized fea- 
tures of the work ;that is being done. 

The method uyed in Salem is to 
conduct a series of ;en lectures—on la- 
bor subjects, by jabor experts, one 
night a week, witly an audience aver- 
aging eighteen, s¢lected from trade 
unions, that suppyrt the educational 
program. The lecjures and speakers, 
while interesting gnd of great value 
to those who atter‘d, have their value 
increased through; the insertion of a 
column abstract o; the lecture in the 
daily press. Thisi plan has been car- 
ried out since 192-5 and has not only 
interested the ryembers of trade 
unions, but has ylso served as an 
information bure, u to the general 
public. 

The Salem Hesiing News, in 
which the articles fiave appeared, has 
a circulation of 2,000 daily, so that 
it can be seen thet the audience thus 
reached is far greater then the num- 
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ber that actually attend the meeting. 

The educational committee has re- 
ceived much praise from many 
sources, and it goes without saying 
that the plan is worth while. 

Many have asked us: How do we 
do it? The answer is simple. Dur- 
ing each meeting we take notes on 
the lecture, and after the meeting is 
over, we sit down and typewrite a 
thousand words, make a newspaper 
story of it and bring it up to the 
newspaper office, where it appears 
the nextday in a conspicuous place. 
All that is required is simply to do 
the above. 

It may be interesting in passing to 
observe that what we have done 
with the newspaper in Salem, we 
have accomplished with other news- 
papers in other cities in Massachu- 
setts. When put to the test by the 
writer, the newspapers in Lynn, 
Lowell, Lawrence, New Bedford, 
Peabody and Gloucester have ac- 
cepted the prepared material of the 
educational lectures. 

The requirement apparently is that 
the material be prepared in news- 
paper language. It must be news; it 
must be interesting ; it must be factual 
and it must have a personality con- 
nected with it. It is only one phase 
of workers education that has been 
profitably exploited in Salem and that 
can be done elsewhere. 
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Bridge, Structural and Ornamen- 
tal Iron Workers has been en- 
gaged in several important legal con- 
troversies in the past five years, all of 
them of great interest and importance 
to the general labor movement. The 
most recent case to be decided has 
been in favor of the international 
union and is a rebuff to insubordinate 
union members who try to tie up the 
activities of the union through the 
injunctive writ. The case in question 
is F. D. Hall vs. Morrin et al., de- 
cided February 21 by the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals by a unanimous de- 
cision. 
In this case, Hall, a member of 


T Bi International Association of 


Local 18 of St. Louis, had been, 


chosen as president in an election held 
in 1922. Thereafter a protest was 
filed by Morrin, likewise a member 
of Local 18 as well as president of 
the international union. This protest 
was based on the complaint that Hall, 
among other elected officers, had not 
been a member in continuous good 
standing for at least a year previous, 
as required by the laws of the organi- 
zation. Later this election was voided 
and a protest over such action was 
filed with the officers of the General 
Executive Board, which after a hear- 
ing sustained the election as to those 
officers who had not been in default 
of dues and declared the election of 
the defaulting officers to be void. A 
new election was also ordered. 
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The local thereupon held a meet- 
ing at which it was decided to refuse 
to obey the decision and Hall was 
instructed to protect the union by 
such steps as were necessary. The 
union was therefore suspended and 
instructed to turn over its books and 
property to a designated official. 
Later on the same day at another 
meeting of the local, the members 
voted to comply with the decision. 

In the meantime Hall had con- 
sulted attorneys, though as yet no 
action opposing the enforcement of 
the decision had been instituted. The 
union moreover at its next meeing had 
rescinded the contrary decision taken 
at its prior meeting refusing to obey 
the mandate of the General Execu- 
tive Board. 

A few days later a suit was filed 
by Hall and others against the In- 
ternational Union, Local 18 and its 
business agent to enjoin the execu- 
tion of the decision of the board 
and to protect the plaintiffs in the 
exercise of the offices to which they 
claimed they had been legally elected. 
This suit was dismissed by the court 
for failure of the plaintiffs to secure 
costs. 

As a result of this, charges were 
filed against Hall and. the others by 
Secretary Treasurer Jones of the In- 
ternational Union, which charges 
were based on the bringing of this 
action and false and unjust accusa- 
tions contained in the bill. Hall was 
notified by Morrin of the charges, 
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copies of which were furnished him 
and he was notified that he and the 
two others concerned would be tried 
before the General Executive Board. 

Hall demanded a trial by jury 
which was refused and he was later 
found guilty as charged and a fine 
was assessed against him and he was 
debarred for a period of five years 
from holding any elective or appoin- 
tive position in the local. His disa- 
bility, pension and death benefits were 
not affected. The local declined to 
be bound by the decision and was 
again suspended. This action was 


later repudiated at the following 
meeting and application was made to 
have the order of suspension vacated. 
The present suit was then brought. 
Hall charged that his trial and 
conviction were illegal because the 
charges upon which he was tried were 


untrue ; the laws under which the trial 
was held were not adopted in the 
manner required; the trial was not 
had in the manner provided for by 
the constitution; and that the defend- 
ants were disqualified from giving 
him a fair and impartial trial because 
they were the persons claimed to have 
been injured. Hall asked that the 
defendants be enjoined from carrying 
out the decree. A temporary injunc- 
tion was issued embodying his request. 

The defendants thereafter filed an 
answer that the plaintiff had complete 
remedies available within the union 
and that he had failed to avail himself 
of them. The court rendered its de- 
cision in favor of the defendants and 
Hall appealed the case. 

Answering the argument that the 
constitution had not been legally 
adopted the court pointed out that 
the Cleveland convention in 1920 
authorized the president to appoint 
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a committee to meet with him and to 
revise, amend or alter the constitu- 
tion, such constitution when so re- 
vised, amended or altered to be im- 
mediately in full force and effect. 
This authorization was submitted to 
a referendum vote and was carried. 
The sections of the Dallas constitu- 
tion which it was claimed were vio- 
lated referred wholly to- specific 
amendments proposed by local unions 
and did not purport to cover the 
power of a general convention to 
amend the existing constitution or to 
adopt an entirely new one. The court 
held that it was fundamental that the 
organization, which had the inherent 
power to approve the Dallas constitu. 
tion in convention assembled, also 
had the same power to abolish such 
constitution and adopt the subsequent 
one. 

In the light of Article 17, Section 
8 of the constitution under which the 
plaintiffs were tried, the court ruled 
that the charges filed by Jones were 
valid in form and substance, and were 
definite enough to enable Hall to be 
advised as to their nature and make 
adequate preparation for his defense. 

Although the statements of Hall 
were privileged in law, in that they 
could not have been made the basis 
of an action against him for libel, 
the constitution, having been accepted 
by him, was binding on him as a 
contract and Hall was in no posi- 
tion to complain that such a consti- 
tutional provision was unreasonable 
as being in contravention of what 
otherwise might have been regarded 
as his common rights. 

Hall also contended that his trial 
was not held in substantial conform- 
ity with the laws of the organiza- 
tion, in that the defendants were dis- 
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qualified from giving him a fair and 
impartial trial. Although acceding 
to the rule that persons constituting 
a tribunal must be such as have no 
interest in the subject matter, the 
court ruled that there was nothing to 
indicate that the trial was unfair or 
that it was conducted other than in 
substantial conformity with the con- 
stitution. The court pointed out that 
if the General Executive Board was 
incompetent to try Hall, it was mani- 
fest that he could not have been tried 
at all, and he might have committed 
any offense with impunity, so long as 
he was careful to include therein some 
slander against members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. Going a bit further, 
the court showed that if a member 
of the organization slandered the en- 
tire membership, no one competent 
to try him could be found, and the 
organization would be helpless to 
defend itself against such attacks, no 
matter how vicious or unwarranted. 

It was held that inasmuch as the 
manner of the trial was governed by 
the contract existing between him and 
the international organization, and 
since the hearing appeared to have 
been held in conformity with the rules, 
the contention of Hall against the 
validity of his trial was not well taken. 

It was further held that Hall 
should have exhausted his remedies 
within the organization and this is 
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the general rule where the organiza- 
tion has acted within the scope of its 
powers. Hall contended that such 
appeal within the organization would 
be futile and suggested that the Gen- 
eral Executive Council composed of 
the three defendants and eight vice- 
presidents were dominated by Morrin 
and were prejudiced against him. 
This argument was not supported by 
the evidence and the court stated that 
it would be highly conjectural and 
speculative to say that the very per- 
sonnel of the General Executive 
Council made the taking of an appeal 
to it a useless act. It was accordingly 


held that this suit was prematurely 
brought. 

Concluding, it was held that Hall 
should be required to pursue the rem- 
edies available to him within the or- 
ganization and that the courts should 


not interfere by injunction either to 
abrogate the contractural rights and 
obligations of the members of the 
union, or to substitute its own form 
of discipline for that to which all 
the members of the organization for 
their own mutual benefit have con- 
tracted to subject themselves. 

This decision will also carry with 
it a favorable decision on two other 
contempt cases, which are up on ap- 
peal and which were to abide the 
result in the above case. 
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Convention Call 


The Workers’ Education movement in the 
United States has during the past six years 
established itself as one of the significant dem- 
ocratic educational movements of our time. It 
has enlisted the support of American working- 
men in a manner which assures it of an im- 
portant future. It has won from educators 
recognition of being one of the most hopeful 
developments in self-education of our era. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor at Detroit, 
Michigan in October, 1926, gave renewed and 
unmistakable evidence of its interest and sup- 
port of workers’ education. A comprehensive 
educational program was adopted by, an over- 
whelming majority of the delegates and a pro- 
vision for more adequate financial support of 
the movement likewise received affirmative 
action. 

This support by the American Trade Union 
Movement is an earnest of good faith. It is a 
recognition by labor of the value of workers’ 
education to the progress of the labor move- 
ment. It is an indication of sound growth. We, 
therefore, invite the affiliated National and In- 
ternational Unions, State Federations of Labor, 
City Central Bodies, Local Unions, Trade Union 
Colleges, Study Classes, Departments of Work- 
ers’ Education and other Workers’ Educational 
Enterprises to the Fifth National Convention of 
the Workers Education Bureau to be held in 
the city of Boston on the 22d, 23d and 24th of 
April, 1927. 

The basis of representation in the convention 
will be as follows: 

Group 1. National and International Unions: 
One delegate for National and International 
Unions with membership up to 20,000; two 
delegates with membership from 20,000 to 50,- 
000; three delegates with membership from 
$0,000 to 100,000; four delegates with mem- 
bership from 100,000 to 200,000; five delegates 
with membership from 200,000 to 400,000 or 
more. 

Group 2. State Federations of Labor, De- 
partments of Workers’ Education, City Central 
Bodies, Locals are entitled to one representative 
with one vote each. 


Group 3. American Federation of ‘Labor en- 
titled to five representatives with one vote each. 

Group 4. Workers’ Study Classes, Trade 
Union Colleges and Workers’ Educational En- 
terprises shall be entitled to one representative 
with one vote for each 25 enrolled students or 
major portion thereof. 

Delegates to the general convention must be 
representatives of the classes or organizations 
they represent and must have been in affiliation 
at least 60 days before such meeting to carry 
voice and vote. 

The sessions of the convention will be held 
in the Lecture Hall of the Boston Public Library 
at Copley Square and in the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University on Commonwealth 
Avenue at Exeter Street. The first session will 
begin on Friday morning, April 22d, at 10 
o'clock. The public is invited to attend all the 
sessions. The Hotel Lenox at Commonwealth 
Avenue and Exeter Street will be the official 
headquarters of the convention. 

James H. Maurer, President; Thomas E. 
Burke, Treasurer; Matthew Woll, Chair- 
man, Exec. Com.; John P. Brophy, Fannia 
M. Cohn, John P. Frey, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, George W. Perkins, John Van 
Vaerenewyck, Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec- 
retary. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen and 
Steam and Operating Engineers 


Chicago, IIl., January 18, 1927 


AGREEMENT FOR THE AMALGAMA- 
TION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF STEAM SHOVEL 
AND DREDGEMEN’S UNION WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STEAM 
AND OPERATING ENGINEERS, EFFEC- 
TIVE APRIL 1. 


1. The International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers guarantee to the members 
of the International Brotherhood of Steam 
Shovel and Dredgemen’s Union that the mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of Steam 
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Shovel and Dredgemen’s Union will be taken 
into membership in the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers without the 
charge of any initiation fee. 

2. That district charters will be issued by the 
International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers to Districts 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 for the 
same territory and the same jurisdiction as is 
now provided for under their charter from the 
International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen with the exception in District No. 5. 
A survey will be made in Portland, Oregon, 
and Seattle, Washington, by the representatives 
appointed by Presidents Huddell and Welsh, 
and in the shovel work in these cities an adjust- 
ment will be made of the existing differences 
between the Hoisting and Portable locals and 
Steam Shovelmen locals in said cities. 

3. In District No. 1 a charter will be issued 
for said district and that in the cities in Dis- 
trict No. t- where Hoisting and Portable local 
unions have organized Steam Shovel Engineers 
and have established a rate of wages and con- 
ditions, that the transfer system as provided for 
in the constitution of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers, will be used 
by the members of the International Brother- 
hood of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s Union 
who come into those cities. 

4. In District No. 2, that the charter of Local 
No. 17 will amalgamate with Local Union No. 
825 of Newark, N. J., and that the jurisdiction 
of Local No. 17 that now exists will become the 
jurisdiction of local union No. 825, and that the 
local unions in the said district that have or- 
ganized Steam Shovel Engineers and have estab- 
lished a rate of wages and working conditions, 
that the members will transfer when going into 
the jurisdiction of said local unions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the constitution. 

5. That a new charter for the western part 
of District No. 2 will be issued for the western 
part of said district and that the cities in the 
western part of said district that have organized 
Steam Shovel Engineers and have established 
a rate of wages and conditions for said en- 
gineers that a transfer system, in accordance 
with the constitution of the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers, will be ob- 
served. That a survey will be made in the city 
of Pittsburgh and the question of the issuing of 
a charter for construction work will be con- 
sidered and if found advantageous said charter 
will be issued. Also survey will be made by 
representatives appointed by Presidents Huddell 
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and Welsh for Cleveland, Ohio, and an ad- 
justment made in existing differences. 

6. The officers in the several districts that 
have been elected to office will serve until the 
expiration of their term of office. 

7. That upon the acceptance of the amalgama- 
tion plan by the members of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s 
Union that a date will be agreed upon when 
the office at the headquarters will be moved to 
the headquarters of the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers and that all 
books, records, etc., in the possession of the 
International Officers of the International 
Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen’s 
Union will be turned over to the International 
Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 

8. That the Journal now published by the 
International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen’s Union will be discontinued and a 
date will be agreed upon for the discontinuance 
of the journal and to consolidate it with the 
journal issued by the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers, known as the 
“International Engineer.” 

9. That the International President and the 
International Secretary-Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovel and 
Dredgemen’s Union will be appointed by the 
General President of the International Union 
of Steam and Operating Engineers as representa- 
tives of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers and that an adequate 
salary will be agreed upon and paid to the 
International President and the International 
Secretary-Treasurer for their services. 

International Brotherhood of Steam Shovel 
and Dredgemen’s Union: F. E. Langdon, Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer; W, M. Welsh, Gen- 
eral President; T. D. Bryson, General First 
Vice-President; J. A. Sullivan, General Second 
Vice-President; District Representatives: J. W. 
Tracy, M. J. Parkinson, G. R. Dempster, J, H. 
La Force, J. E. Sims, W. J. McDevitt. T. D. 
Bryson and J. A. Sullivan, signed by’ J. H. 
La Force with consent, G. R. Dempster, signed 
by W. M. Welsh with consent. 

President, New Jersey State Building Trades 
Council: Theodore M. Brandle. 

International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers: Arthur M. Huddell, General Presi- 
dent; Dave Evans, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, 

Business Local 


No. 825, 


Representative, 
I. U. S, & O. E.: Joseph S. Fay. 





FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Cigar Makers’ International Union 


I. M. Ornburn—We have 380 local unions 
with a total membership of 17,386. We are de- 
veloping organization movements in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—The Pullman Company re- 
fused the organization’s request for a 20 per 
cent salary increase and the services of the 
United States Board of Mediation was promptly 
requested ex parte by the Order of Sleeping 
Car Conductors. 


International Brotherhood of Foundry 
Employees 
Leonard Holtschult—We have renewed 
agreements for 1927 carrying the eight-hour day 
and wages of from 50 to 66 cents per hour. 
We now have 3,500 members. 


Laundry Workers International Union 


Harry L. Morrison—We have a new agree- 
ment at Butte, Montana, carrying the eight-hour 
day and an increase of $2.50 per week for wash- 
ers. The forming of laundry mergers in differ- 
ent cities is a situation we will have to meet. 
The Brotherhood Banks in Takoma and Seattle, 
Washington, have obtained control of the laun- 
dry mergers and they have agreed to operate 
all laundries under their control as union laun- 
dries.’ Organization drives are being carried 
on in New York and Chicago. We have 5,500 
members. 


United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 


Edwin Gentzler—One year agreements with 
print cutting job shop employers have been 


signed. ‘These agreements were renewals of 
expired ones, carrying 44 hours in job shops; 
50 hours in factories; with a wage scale of 85 
cents per hour minimum for smallest machines 
and graduated rates for larger machines, print 
cutters and color mixers. Very bad trade con- 
ditions are encountered in job printing cutting 
market resulting in a serious unemployment 
problem for workers in that branch. 


ARKANSAS 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 

Our plans are all shattered on account of a 
bank failure which had our union funds. Our 
attendance at study classes is below normal. 
We have no speaker at present, but are still try- 
ing. Work in the factories is about normal. 


CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim.—C. E. McCulloch: 

Our central body is starting a labor paper. 
We have several committees working to pro- 
mote our cause. Oil companies have recently 
taken on new workers. A general campaign of 
reorganization is under way. 


Stockton——Don T. Stewart: 

A Women’s Union Label League, newly or- 
ganized, with 55 charter members; teamsters 
reorganized, with 90 new members and prospects 
of having 250. Social affairs, such as card 
parties, smokers and dances, have met with fair 
results this winter. We are represented on the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Community 
Chest. We are agitating for study classes here. 
Western Harvester Company has put on about 
500 workers; non-union, 44-hour week and 
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low wage prevails. Paul Scharrenberg, secre- 
tary of the California Federation of Labor, 
received an appointment to the State Harbor 
Commission. 

CANADA 


London.—J. F. Thomson: 

At a recent meeting of the plumbers twenty 
new members were added. Mr. J. W. Bruce, 
Mr. V. P. Hessel and self were present at the 
preliminary meeting. Increasing numbers are 
attending meetings of the Trades Council. At 
a supper and dance recently held by the Trades 
Council, the musicians donated their services 
free. We are interested in the Children’s Aid 
Society, Child Welfare and Western Fair. An 
increase of from 2 to 3 cents an hour was ob- 
tained by the carmen. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven.—John W. Murphy: 

Carpenters and Joiners Union No. 79 are 
now conducting a membership drive. The New 
Haven Trades Council, of which the writer is 
president, had the following program for the 
Open Forum which it is conducting: Oct. 21— 
Robert W. Bruere, Industrial Editor of the 
Survey, “Labor and Research”; Nov. 18, A. J. 
Muste, president of the Brookwood Labor Col- 
lege, “What Kind of Unionism Can Organize 
the Ford Plants”; Dec. 16, Henry Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “The Employer and Labor”; Jan. 20, 
Norman Thomas, of the League of Industrial 
Democracy, New York, “Trade Unions, Com- 
pany Unions and Unorganized Workers”; Feb. 
17, Dr. Harry Dana of Cambridge, Mass., 
“Labor and the Drama”; March 17, Jerome 
Davis, of Yale University, “Adventuring 
in Russia”; April 21, John P. Frey, presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Federation of Labor, 
“The Use of the Injunction to Break the 
Union.” In addition to the above regular meet- 
ings, there were three large mass meetings 
in the Palace Theatre, at which the speakers 
were Senator William E. Borah, President 
William Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor, and Charles R. Brown, Dean of the 
Yale Divinity School. The meetings are pre- 
ceded by a short vaudeville program. The 
membership contributes to the Community Chest 
Fund, but we are not otherwise active in any 
special group. Occasionally our committees ap- 
pear at aldermanic committee hearings on public 
matters. 


Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 


We have had some success with our label 
work and with continual agitation I think we 
will get further results. The matter of having 
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union meetings take place in attractive head- 
quarters is one, I believe, that will be taken 
up as soon as present lease on the hall expires. 
The Central Labor Union has two delegates to 
the Civic Council. This organization is a group 
which tries to bring about concerted action on 
all civic matters pertaining to our town. Busi- 
ness in all lines is very poor at present. 

South Manchester —Walter E. Hurlock: 

Carpenters and painters are planning for an 
increase to $9.00 a day, effective May 15. 


Smokers and suppers are given by the different 
locals. 


FLORIDA 


Tampa.—aA. B. Grout: 

Through publicity we bring to the attention 
of workers the benefits of trade unionism. We 
are represented on the Board of Trade. 
Plumbers have received a cut in wages from 
$14.00 to $12.00 a day and it is rumored that 
other building crafts are threatening to follow 
suit. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Jos. W. Morton: 

An effort to organize the men engaged in the 
railroad shops is meeting with encouraging 
success. The new compensation law has 
created much attention. We are on the Legisla- 
tive Joint Board of the State Federation of 
Labor. A great many building contractors are 
breaking away from the Landis award. No in- 
dustries have reduced pay rolls. Increases have 
been given in some printing establishments, 
breweries, and on the railroads. 


Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 


Efforts are being made to get an increased 
wage for members of directly affiliated local 
unions. A larger attendance is had at the 
meetings of the miners than formerly. The 
carpenters have joined the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Haggerty’s Cigar Mfg. Company 
have opened up here under the open shop plan. 


INDIANA 


Clinton.—Severing Pollo: 

I succeeded in organizing the teamsters and 
chauffeurs union with 40 members; am now 
trying to organize the telephone operators. 


South Bend.—Harry Lewis: 


The Studebaker plant has now 8,000 on its 
payroll; its full capacity is 13,000. The inten- 
tion of this plant was to have as many women 
as possible take the place of men. They have, 
however, changed their plan. At one time wo- 
men were put in the different departments grad- 
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ually. Early in January 250 were taken on in 
one day. Accidents began to happen and a 
large percentage of them were discharged. 
There are still at least 2,000 doing the lighter 
work and there are still a few doing acetylene 
welding. The outlook for the building trades 
is fair, yet it will not warrant an increase in 
wages this year. The lowest wage is $1.00, 
ranging to $1.50 an hour. Our main object is 
to strengthen the ranks numerically. All fac- 
tories, with the exception of the Studebaker, are 
running well. That company is the only un- 
certain plant. When in need of men after a 
lay-off, they advertise all over the country, and, 
consequently, the influx causes cuts in wages for 
the local men. Women make 30 cents an hour; 
men, formerly paid 90 cents, now receive 60 
and 50 cents; unskilled workers, 40 cents. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

On account of our financial condition our 
work in the central body is at a standstill. The 
Women’s Bureau of our body puts on enter- 
tainments two and three times a month, which 
are sponsored by one or more locals and some- 
times by the Central Body. Trade union edu- 
cation is carried on at the meetings. Interna- 


tional representatives have been addressing us 
quite frequently in the last twelve months. 
Through the consolidation of two large depart- 
ment stores, it is rumored that 60 workers were 
laid off. Two daily papers have also merged, 
which, of course, occasioned a lay-off. 


Fort Dodge—J. E, Stansbury: 

The Gypsum Mills do not recognize organ- 
ized labor in any way. Building mechanics are 
all idle here at present. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 


The Carpenters’ Union have a delegate in 
the local Chamber of Commerce. No study 
classes are held in this locality, as there are 
only two or three locals left. There has been 
a general tendency to reduce wages. There has 
been a slight reduction of forces in all shops 
and factories and there are lots of idle men. 


Emporia.—W. D. Shulley: 

The Central Labor Union has an organiza- 
tion committee and they are trying to organize 
the auto mechanics and laundry workers. 
We keep in touch with all community affairs 
and cooperate with the Chamber of Commerce 
and other civic organizations. The Santa Fe 
Railroad has a company union. We have here 
four laundries, one flour mill, Kansas Electric 
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Power Company, and the Gas Company, none 
of which are organized. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland.—Chas. Clinger: 

We are about to organize a garage mechanics 
and bus drivers’ union. Suppers are given by 
the different locals followed by discussion of 
unions and their benefits. We advertise in 
the various papers where and when we meet. 
We are represented on the city council. Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills have reduced their working 
force. 


Paducah—E. Custer Fritts: 

Although there is a mechanical class at the 
Washington School Tuesday and Friday nights, 
very few union carpenters’ apprentices attend. 
Workers are locked out at The Glansseur Tex- 
tile Company. A meeting was held on January 
15 by the locked-out textile workers and they 
discovered a dictaphone behind one of the 
pictures at their meeting hall. Work is very 
slack in all lines. Whenever any contracts are 
let for sewerage, etc., and they are awarded to 
outside firms, some organization sees fit to send 
a committee to each representative on their ar- 
rival to instruct them not to pay over 25 or 30 
cents an hour. They can get all the labor 
needed at that price and if anyone pays over 
that it takes the labor away from the mills. 


Lexington.—G. H. Hall: 

We have a general organizing campaign on 
now, which we expect to last throughout the 
year. Everybody seems to be interested and 
the attendance is good at the meetings. We 
have no study classes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—Edward S. Taylor: 

Organized labor participates in meetings con- 
cerned with the community interest and we have 
the backing of the Board of Trade and the 
Chamber of Commerce to a good extent. 
While all factories are laying off employees, 
there has been no reducing of wages. 


Gloucester —William D. Howell: 

There is hope of organizing women clerks and 
electricians. Our Central Labor Union has ar- 
ranged a series of lectures by different men, 
the first being on February 14 at which the 
speaker will be Lawrence J. Hart, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Miss Martha 
Brooks of the Legislature, Mr. Walter King, 
an attorney, and Mr. George I. Tarr of the 
Legislature will also address future meetings. 
The Municipal Council has appointed the sec- 
retary of the Central Labor Union on a com- 
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Industrial “intake” 


OnE yardstick for judging the true importance of an 
industry is its relation to other industries—not as to 
its output but rather its intake of their products. 

Measured thus, the Western Electric telephone factory has 
an importance beyond its own walls, as a marketplace for 
many of the country’s basic industries. 

The manufacture of millions of telephones, with all the 
switchboards, cable and countless items of apparatus essential 
to telephone service, calls for vast quantities of iron, cotton, 
wool, coal, copper and many other materials in the raw or 
partially fabricated. 

Thus Western Electric is a factor not only with the nation 
of individuals for whom it makes telephones but also with the 
manufacturers and producers for whom it provides a market 
—a striking example of the inter-dependence of industries. 
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mittee to consider the raising of city employees’ 
salaries. Efforts are being made to place union- 
made collars on sale here. 


Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 

Our plans for promoting trade unionism have 
met with fairly good results. A smoker is to 
be held on March 8 for the furtherance of legis- 
lative measures along labor lines. A committee 
drive is on to bring all unorganized workers 
into their respective craft unions. We are co- 
operating with civic committee in booming for 
business and residence building. Attendance at 
study classes has been good so far and several 
of our members have received diplomas at 
night school work. 


Salem—Charles L. Reed: 

All unions report progyess in organizing. 
The machinists are carrying on an organization 
campaign. Our educational committee is carry- 
ing on mass education by having speakers at 
the meetings of the unions. Attendance of del- 
egates to the Central Labor ‘Union is increasing 
as the result of an active cpmpaign among the 
unions. Our educational lasses meet every 
Friday evening with a d}ferent speaker at 
each meeting. The attendanc; averages eighteen. 
Some of the speakers have ;been Robert Fech- 
ner; Professor Harley; Jos Kelley and E. A. 
Johnson. Our legislative co%:mittee is busy ap- 
pearing before the commikees of the State 
House against anti and in Javor of pro labor 
measures. : 


W orcester—Freeman M. iyaltus : 

As newly elected presid¢it of our central 
body, I am calling upon Icjal unions, having 
already appeared before fif;en. I am urging 
cooperation with our Centra$ Labor Union and 
am appointing special legiliation, organizing, 
educational and union labe} committees to act 
jointly with C. L. U. comnjttees and we are 
meeting with success. O*%- Central Labor 
Union has just inaugurated yi attendance prize 
and plans to have an ha®-hour educational 
speaker at every meeting. }tudy classes have 
not been formed. Those int}rested are attend- 
ing North Eastern Universi+; State Extension 
and other evening classes. (dir last educational 
meeting was addressed by Jo¢: Kelley on “Mex- 
ico” and 150 were present. . There have been 
no increases in wages. Mz-ial manufacturing 
is very quiet. Many are os:t of employment. 
A protest meeting against she repeal of the 
48-hour law for factory wemen and children 
was held February 18. Mrz. Sara Conboy of 
the Textile Workers was the speaker. 
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’ 


MICHIGAN 


Anz Arbor.—Roy M. Shoffer. 

We are trying out a personal solicitation 
card system. The central body is starting a 
series of debates between delegates. About 16 


attend a course of five lessons on the history 
of the A. F. of L. Prof. Goodrich of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan addressed the class. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt E. J. Ross: 

Constant efforts are being made to organize 
our comparatively small industrial establish- 
ments. Efforts are made to obtain good speak- 
ers for our meetings. 


MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

We are endeavoring to make District No. 14 
of the United Mine Workers of America 100 
per cent union. We have no central body. We 
are not connected with any organization in be- 
half of community work. All locals are work- 
ing under union contracts. The miners are 
working almost full time and by contract re- 
ceive the union scale. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls——James E. Winsby: 

Taxi drivers have been organized; a charter 
for shoe repairers applied for; a rigorous cam- 
paign for the reorganization of retail clerks is 
under way; the matter of organizing oil re- 
finery and service station has been given at- 
tention and prospects are bright for the organ- 
ization of a federal labor union. A determined 
stand has been taken by our central body for 
the closed shop. We have been assisting the 
firemen in their demand for a minimum wage 
of $150.00 and the eight-hour shift. We have 
endorsed and are working for a large municipal 
swimming pool and have openly announced 
that we will endorse no candidate for public 
office who is opposed to trade unionism, who 
is communistic or in sympathy with the open 
shop in any way. We have publicly praised 
and endorsed members of the Legislature who 
worked for and secured the passage of the child 
labor amendment. We have no study classes 
but the reaffiliation of lapsed unions, organiza- 
tion of new ones, and approval of the policy 
adopted by the Central Labor Council has 
greatly increased the attendance weekly and 
the press has begun asking the publicity 
committee each week for news of what the 
council and its affiliated membership stands for. 
The electrical workers have been granted an 
increase of $1.00 a day, making their scale 
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$9.00; carpenters and painters are expecting a 
similar increase March 1; the sheet metal 
workers secured their increase in December, 
1926. The business manager of the local com- 
munist paper, known as Labor Topics, which 
was stolen from the council several years ago 
and converted into a communist sheet, but which 
still attempts to carry on as an A. F. of L. 
paper, has resigned his position. The editor 
assumed the title of editor and business man- 
ager and it looks as if the paper would die 
from now on from lack of proper management 
and support. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Rochester—Clyde R. Vachon: 

The attendance at study classes has been fair; 
labor questions in genéral have been discussed 
and local speakers addressed the classes. We 
have given dances and have had talks from 
business agents. We are endeavoring to in- 
terest two factories in Farmington. 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 


Waiters and Cooks No. 10 of Union City 
moved into their new $23,000 Club Hall and 


Home. Through the Labor Investment Cor- 
poration Company, the Labor Building & Loan 
and Labor Bank are working to erect a fifteen- 
story building at Journal Square. We expect 
the steam shovels to start work in March to pre- 
pare foundation. The bus drivers are on strike 
to gain a $5.00 increase in wages. Bank em- 
ployees here have just organized. 

Plainfield—Edward V. Wood: 

One hundred and fifty excavators were taken 
into the Tunnel and Subway Workers Interna- 
tional. Our central body is not functioning. 
The building trades council dominates local 
affairs. We are represented in the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Community Chest. 


NEW YORK 


Rochester.—George Scott: 

A local union of teamsters, with 66 charter 
members, has been organized, and prospects 
are bright for bringing in the neighborhood of 
250. Our business agents’ conference, which 
meets every Wednesday, acts as a clearing 
house for the labor movement and is doing good 
work. A committee has been appointed by the 
Central Trades Council to take up the matter 
of establishing study classes. A system known 
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as the print system is in vogue in all the large 
factories, causing much dissatisfaction among 
the workers. 


Syracuse.—Geo. J. Bowen: 

As an organizer for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, I find renewed interest 
among railroad men. Membership is increas- 
ing. Auto industry shows increase. 


OHIO 


Alliance—C. L. Archer: 

Our central body has met with fair success 
in its organizing; hod carriers were organized 
and membership in other locals increased. We 
wrote to headquarters of local unions asking 
that they attend the central body meetings and 
our efforts seem to be bearing fruit. Our study 
classes are fairly well attended. The Morgan 
Engineering Company and the Transue-Wil- 
liams Company have reduced their pay roll. In 
the latter company workmen in all branches 
are being organized. 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

We have a complete roster of the building 
trades from laborer to roofer and we aim to 
assist the label trades in organizing. The Fal- 
con Motor Company, making the Knight car in 


conjunction wth the Willys-Overland Company, 
is reopening the old Willys-Overland plant for 
production of the Falcon Knight car. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Although our organizing campaign has been 
under way for some time, nothing of any mo- 
ment has been accomplished as yet. Several 
locals have had smokers lately—painters, bar- 
bers, mounters, carpenters and molders. This 
has been the means of getting the membership 
to take more interest. New workers have been 
employed by the metal trades in the last few 
weeks. 


Youngstown.—Thos. Russell: 

Our Ladies’ Label League committee and our 
Labor Congress committee are working to- 
gether on a plan to boost union label articles. 
Committees of the Labor Congress attend all 
local union meetings. We are members of the 
Union Labor Chest of Youngstown. Our 
speaker for January at our study classes was 
Judge David Jenkins, and the attendance was 
the largest we ever had, 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Some of our locals place fines for non-attend- 
ance. Some have social affairs to try and in- 
terest their membership. We look for a good 
season in the building line. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Arnold.—Peter L. Haser: 

More non-union men are breaking in our 
work here every month. The glass factories 
here have laid off men. 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Our Protective Labor Union will try to start 
a campaign of organization to increase the 
number of local unions. We are constantly 
trying to organize the unorganized by circular- 
izing them and asking that they attend meetings. 
Sugar factories have cut salaries to 50 and 60 
cents a day. 

San Juan—F. Paz Granela: 

One of the most distinguished, beloved, and 
active of Porto Rican labor leaders, Esteban 
Padilla, passed away on January 24, 1927, after 
a long illness. The funeral, held on January 
25, was attended by representatives of all of 
the labor organizations in the Island of Porto 
Rico, the Executive Council of the Porto Rican 
Free Federation of Labor, the Executive Council 
of the Socialist Party, and by thousands of 
mourning laborers, citizens, and _ friends. 
Tributes to the dead leader as citizen, worker, 
pioneer and friend were spoken by associates 
and co-workers in the Porto Rican Labor move- 
ment, 

Padilla was born at Arecibo, Porto Rico, De- 
cember 26, 1878. He was both a tailor and 
cigar maker by trade, but soon became a worker 
in the organized labor movement. He served on 
the staffs of numerous labor newspapers, £/ 
Porvenir Social, El Pan del Pobre, and La 
Huelga, among others, and was a leader of the 
agricultural strikes of 1904 and 1905, During 
these strikes he was jailed more than thirty 
times. 

In 1910, on a resolution of the Sixth Labor 
Congress of Porto Rico, he organized the Insular 
Labor Party, and when, in 1914, that party won 
the municipality of Arecibo, Padilla was chosen 
as its secretary. For many years he stood as 
his party’s candidate for both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. In 1908 he was 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor 
Congress in San Francisco; he was one of the 
first volunteer organizers appointed by the Fed- 
eration of Labor of Porto Rico, and served for 
a long time as vice-president of the Porto Rican 
Free Federation of Labor. In 1922 he was ap- 
pointed assistant chief of the Bureau of Labor 
and later secretary of the municipality of 
Yabucoa. 

He took an active part in the recent strike in 
the tobacco industry, and it was overwork in 
this cause which brought on the illness which 
caused his death. 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in communica- 

tion was made last January 

when transatlantic radio tele- 

phone service was established 
between New York and London. There 
had been previous tests and demonstra- 
tions. Nevertheless, the fact that at 
certain hours daily this service was 
made available to anyone in these 
cities from his own telephone, created 
such public interest that for several 
days the demands for overseas con- 
nections exceeded the capacity of the 
service. 

It was then demonstrated that there 
was a real use for telephone communi- 
cation between the world’s two great- 
est cities. It was further demonstrated 


that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, with 
the co-operation of the British 
Post Office, was able to give 
excellent transmission of speech under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

In accord with announcements made 
at that time, there will be a continued 
effort to improve the service, extend 
it to greater areas and insure a greater 
degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at times 
cause breaks in the ether circuit, but 
a long step forward has been made 
towards international telephone com- 
munication and more intimate rela- 
tionship between the United States 
and Great Britain. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—John H. Powers: 

The organizer of the United Textile Workers 
has organized several thousand textile workers 
in the last few months. Our Central Labor 
Union has not been at all active, but it is now 
on the rise again and we hope to have it going 
well in a short time, Work has been very slack 
and there are many out of employment. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

We have been quite successful in promoting 
trade unionism. We meet in up-to-date halls 
and often have some form of entertainment for 
the purpose of arousing interest among the mem- 
bers. Our Central Body is a member of the 
local Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of 
gaining closer cooperation along the lines of 
community welfare. We hope to start study 
classes in the near future. We have had some 
local unions working under union management 
cooperation. 

TEXAS 


Abilene—W. L. Hargrove: 


We are confining our efforts mostly to arous- 
ing interest among the membership and to 


strengthening the locals now organized. The 
painters donated labor to repaint and paper our 
meeting room; the carpenters built a stage and 


other locals furnished materials. We make con- 
tributions to all worthy welfare associations, 
but do not sit in any of their meetings. We ex- 
pect to affiliate with the Workers Education 
Bureau in the near future. We have a labor 
paper here, The Taylor County Labor Journal. 


El Paso.—Jas. W. Sullivan: 


We have had good success and have put in 
two new local unions in the past seven months. 
Efforts are being made to interest the unorgan- 
ized, Attendance at study classes has been very 
good among the steam and operating engineers; 
instructions on engineering and how to operate 
all modern machinery are given. We have to 
work very hard to organize workers here, as the 
general labor conditions are very bad and 
salaries low. Since the organization of the 
bakery workers it has been very hard for the 
members, as the Master Bakers have been try- 
ing to get rid of the men who have joined the 
organization and are working men from 10 to 
12 hours per day. 


Orange.—W. R. Mayo: 

Very good success has been obtained through 
our organization efforts, At present the auto- 
mobile mechanics are having a special drive to 
get members. All local unions are making spe- 
cial efforts to make their meetings attractive. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Our Labor Council participates in city and com- 
munity interests. We have an apprentice study 
class, The following locals operate under the 
union-management cooperation plan: local 814 
of the longshoremen; local 526 of the stage em- 
ployees; local 392 of the carpenters; local 1299 
of the ship carpenters-caulkers, and local 1046 
of the painters. We have a canning factory 
now under construction, which will probably 
employ about 125 people when in operation. 
This plant will be of benefit to the farmers in 
the surrounding counties. 


Port Arthur—Leon Little: 

Our central body is just starting its campaign 
of organization. Quarters have been leased for 
labor temple and we contemplate greater activi- 
ties through closer cooperation of the local 
unions. Butchers and meat cutters have organ- 
ized. We have a surplus of labor here at 
present. 


Sweetwater —Wm. F, Ward: 

Am trying to strengthen carpenters and 
painters locals and organize the retail clerks. 
We are interested in the Board of City Develop- 
ment. Conditions are quiet at present but we 
look for good business in the spring and summer. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Scarcity of employment has driven about half 
of the building tradesmen to other cities. We 
have tried every method we could think of to 
bring people to meetings. Trouble awakes sud- 
den interest, but we have had no trouble of any 
kind lately. Donations to local charities have 
been made by various unions, Friendly stand- 
ing with the Chamber of Commerce was pre- 
vented by an open-shop movement here. We 
are bending every effort to the building of a 
Labor Temple. Moving-picture operators volun- 
tarily reduced their scale on account of lack 
of business in picture shows. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Jean E. Spielman: 

Local No. 87 of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders has secured an increase in wages 
amounting to $2.00 per week for men and $3.00 
per week for women. This is the first increase 
since the ill-fated outlaw fight of 1920, and car- 
ries with it the establishment of the 44-hour 
week, which makes this 100 per cent in the book- 
binding businesses of Seattle, The Allied Print- 
ing Trades has succeeded in signing up the 
Washington Printing & Binding Company, which 
has been the leader of the non-union policy in 
the printing trades in Seattle The Promotional 
League is doing very effective work in boosting 
the union label, shop card and button. 
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WISCONSIN 


Ashland—J. M. O’Brien: 

We can not start anything in the way of or- 
ganization until the spring, when we anticipate 
work opening up. We are trying to get union- 
ists out to their local meetings by giving smok- 
ers and card games, which are followed by 
talks. J. J. Handley, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin State Federation of Labor, addressed our 
study classes. None of the industries are in- 
creasing their working force, 


Kaukauna—W. H. Cooper: 


I plan to visit all locals and try to get out 
all members. Our Central Body is not very 
active. We are interested in the Advance Club. 


WYOMING 


Kemmerer.—Joe Fagnant: 


The Central Labor Union is trying to hold 
garage machinists together. Some of our mem- 
bers attend the Lion Club meetings. The Kem- 
merer Coal Company is opening up a new mine, 
Big progress has been made by the musicians. 


Rawlins.—C. E. Higley: 


Our central body organized the clerks and 
laundry workers. Although we meet every 
Monday night, business here is so dull at pres- 
ent, there is nothing much accomplished. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1927 


April—Washington, D. C., International Feder- 
ation of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

April 5-19—Granite City, Ill, Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May 1-10—New York City, Cloth Hat, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union. 

May 1-4—New York City, United Wall Paper 
Crafts of North America. 

May 16-21—Baltimore, Md., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May—Cleveland, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 

May—lInternational Fur Workers’ Union. 

May—New York City, United Hatters of North 
America. 

May—St. Louis, Mo., The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

May 21-22—New York City, American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association (Executive 
Board Meeting). 

June—Buffalo, N. Y., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

June 20-27—Rochester, N. 
Workers’ Union. 

July—Atlantic City, N. J., National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters. 

July 4-14—Cambridge, Ohio, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 11-18—New York City, International Long- 
shoremen’s Union. 

July 12-22—Buffalo, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 18—Atlantic City, N. J., Royal Palace 
Hotel, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association. 

July 18-24—New York City, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers. 


Y., Boot and Shoe 


July 18-24—Pittsburgh, Pa., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July—Upholsterers’ International Union. 

August—United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association. 

August—Cigar Makers’ International Union. 

August 8-14—Indianapolis, Indiana, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 8-15—Portland, Oregon, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of 
America. 

August 15-22—Kansas City, Mo., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

September 5-9—Indianapolis, Indiana, National 
Federation of Rural Letter Carriers. 
Sept. 5-10—El Paso, Texas, National 

ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 5-10—San Antonio, Texas, National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 

Sept. 5-10—Indianapolis, Indiana, National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. 

September 6-13—Boston, Massachusetts, Rail- 
way Mail Association, 

September 12-22—Birmingham, Alabama, Amal- 

gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

September 19-26—Detroit, Michigan, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 19-26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal 
Polishers’ International Union (Subject to 
referendum vote). 

September 19-29—Toronto, Canada, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 


Asso- 


August 22-27—Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 















AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a calling 
card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same atten- 
tion. It will be to your advantage to get information from us regard- 
ing your next order for printing. 


tional Education Association and the National Geographic 


[fin American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


















Resources 


Half a Billion-and More 


Back of these banking resources, 
outstanding ‘n Chicago, is a 
volume of business that indi- 
cates satisfaction to customers 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 









Resources — December 31, 1926— $618,933,546 


